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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY, 1927 


NOTES AND NEWS 


PrRoFEssOR E. A. SONNENSCHIEN 
writes : 

‘I gladly respond to the invitation of 
the Editors that I should say a few 
words about the recent controversy in 
The Times and the Morning Post on the 
pronunciation of Latin. It is, of course, 
impossible to go into details, but the 
outstanding issues may be briefly stated. 
1. It is more important that we should 
all pronounce Latin alike than that our 
pronunciation should’ be historically 
correct. The scheme of reform launched 
by the Classical Association in 1906 has 
undoubtedly made for uniformity, so 
that the Headmaster of Harrow was 
justified in declaring at the H.M. Con- 
ference than 95 per cent. of the boys 
and girls now learning Latin are taught 
to pronounce it in thesame way. 2. The 


reform is based on a mass of linguistic | 


and epigraphical evidence which proves 
to all those who are competent to form 
an opinion that the letters of the Latin 
alphabet really had something like the 
values assigned to them in the reformed 
scheme. As to details, such as the 
exact pronunciation of the diphthong ae 
in the classical period, it is not worth 
while to squabble. Reckless statements 
such as that “ No one really knows how 
the Romans spoke,” or “ Half of the 
proposed reforms are purely conjec- 
tural,” must, therefore, be discounted. 
3. To return to the chaotic state of 
pronunciation of fifty years ago would 
be difficult even if it were desirable 
in itself. Chaotic it was, and it was 
vitiated by systematic violations of 
quantity. At my old school my Head- 
master, T. H. Key, did his best to 
correct such barbarisms as pater, tamen, 
nist, quidem, rosis, non, by teaching his 
boys to say pate, tdmen, nist, quidem, 
vdsis (pronounced with the second 
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syllable riming with ice or mice), non. 
And I believe that in most schools 
much variety of pronunciation was 
tolerated. The result was that the 
“English pronunciation of Latin” was 
a thing pour rive on the continent. I 
remember being asked to read aloud 
a passage of Horace to a class in a 
Berlin gymnasium in the year 1890. 
I disappointed the teacher and the 
boys by pronouncing it as I had come 
to think it ought to be pronounced. 
“ But,” said the teacher, ‘in England 
you say Quae, qui, quod instead of Qui, 
quae, quod.” “ Not all of us,” was my 
reply. 4. Let us not be discouraged 
by the action of a few diehards; let us 
rather appeal to them to bear in mind 
that the future should not be sacrificed 
to the past. But let us, on our part, 
beware of prejudicing our case by in- 
sisting on minutiae and subtleties of 
pronunciation which serve no practical 
purpose in learning to appreciate Latin 
prose and verse, and which in any case 
would not be worth the labour in- 
volved in acquiring them. Such things 
are a millstone tied round the neck of 
Latin.’ 


The Liectra of Sophocles will be acted in 
Greek by members of the University at the 
New Theatre, Cambridge, on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 22, and on the subsequent evenings until 
Saturday, February 26, at 8.30, and on the 
afternoons of Thursday, February 24, and 
Saturday, February 26, at 2.30. The tragedy 
will be followed by the first part of the Peace of 
Aristophanes. The scenery and costumes will 
be designed by Mr. Alec Penrose, whose settin 
of the Oresteza in 1921 will be remembered, pr 
the music has been composed by Mr. D. D. 
Arundel, Fellow of St. John’s, who led the 
Chorus in 1921, The music will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, and 
Messrs. Bowes and Bowes of Cambridge are 
publishing the texts of the plays, together with 
verse translations, by Mr. J. T. Sheppard. 
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2 THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


ELECTRA: A DEFENCE OF SOPHOCLES. 


Save by the grace of God no man is wise. 

Look therefore to the gods. If their commands 
Lead thee away from righteousness, press on ! 
With gods for guides no journey ends in shame. 


So said some character unknown in 
the lost Thyestes (Soph. Fr. 247), and a 
justly famous Cambridge commentary 
finds the contrast with Euripides 
(‘Gods who do evil are no gods at all’) 
significant. ‘Sophocles is_ serenely 
confident that no reconciliation’ of 
religion and morality is necessary. ‘If 
morality seems’ (sic) ‘to conflict with 
the will of the gods, so much the worse 
for it. These lines would accurately 
describe the position of Orestes in the 
Electra, who has no hesitation in obey- 
ing the command’ (sic) ‘of the god, 
though it involves matricide.’ 

O sancta serenitas! Thyestes seduced 
his brother’s wife. Atreus retaliated 
with the infamous feast. Thyestes 
asked Delphi ‘by what means’ he 
could avenge himself, and was told 
there was no remedy ‘ except by incest.’ 
The lines in question ‘appear to be 

of an answer to an objection’ 
taken (by Thyestes?) to this instruc- 
tion. The reply is ‘such considera- 
tions cannot be allowed, since human 
wisdom is of no avail unless it is 
blessed by heaven.’ In the sequel, 
either ignorantly, or because he thought 
the god had sanctioned it, Thyestes 
violated his daughter and begot Aegis- 
thus. We are to gather, then, that 
Apollo advocated incest as a cure for 
cannibalism? And that the author of 
the Oedipus approved? Tantum religio? 

I venture to suggest that Sophocles, 
who at the height of Pericles’ ascend- 
ancy contrasted the unwritten laws 
with man-made ordinances, deserves 
the benefit of any doubt there is, before 
we credit him with such a view. In 
another lost play he wrote: 

I know the ways of God. Only the fool 
Thinks him a plain, blunt teacher. To the wise 
His oracles are riddles. (Fr. 771.) 

Here the same commentary, more 
wisely, bids us look at Dio Chrys. 10, 
23-32, for illustration. Among the 
fools, who think they understand the 
oracle, but do not, Dio mentions Laius 


and Croesus and Orestes, ‘accusing the 
god, when madness comes, and com- 
plaining that he was advised to kill his 
mother. Do you think Apollo bade his 
questioners do what was harsh or 
shameful? Such persons do not know 
how to approach the god, and therefore, 
when they do the deed, they blame 
him, not themselves. You, if you take 
my counsel, will be on your guard, and 
will be zealous first to know yourself. 
When your mind is right, but not till 
then, you shall consult the god, if you 
still think fit.’ 

The truth is, Schlegel’s foolish talk 
about the ‘heavenly serenity’ of this 
grim play, in which he thought ‘the 
bright divinity of Apollo who enjoined 
the deed shed influence over the whole,’ 
is still allowed to prejudice our judg- 
ment. Jebb echoed Schlegel’s phrases 
when he said the god-commanded 
matricide was meant to appear ‘ simply 
laudable and therefore final,’ und when 
he forced himself to see ‘the powers of 
light in the ascendant’ from the sunshine 
and the bird-notes of the Prologue to 
the glad congratulation of the Chorus 
at the end. We, at school, because 
Jebb said it, bowed and trembled, pavtw 
ovTiva wéyovtes. Yet Jebb had his 
doubts. To Athenians of the fifth cen- 
tury, he reflected, this alleged retelling 
of the Delphic story without any hint 
of Furies or of a matricidal strain upon 
the hero must have seemed, to say the 
least, heretical. Why did Sophocles 
so ‘ signally ignore’ the traditional, re- 
ligious view? How could he dare? 
Why did he think it worth while? 
Jebb frankly said, ‘I do not know any 
adequate solution,’ but suggested ‘one 
consideration which may help.’ 

To the great discredit of our scholar- 
ship his tentative suggestion has been 
freely used, his honest doubts ignored. 
Perhaps, he said, this curious perversion 
of a moral tale was meant by Sophocles 
to seem Homeric? Athena in the 
Odyssey declared that Orestes had won 
universal praise. Sophocles wanted us 
to put ourselves at the Homeric stand- 

int. 

But in the Odyssey there is no oracle, 
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and therefore no religious problem: no 
Electra, and therefore no tragedy of 
Electra: no matricide, and therefore 
nothing relevant to our enquiry. There 
is, it is true, a hint that matricide was 
in the old tradition. Menelaus found 
Orestes, ‘ having killed the man, making 
a funeral feast for his hateful mother 
and the cowardly Aegisthus’ (y 309). 
Homer had reason for thus skating the 
thin ice of legend, tactfully and subtly 
as was his wont. His Orestes was to be 
a model for the wise Telemachus, and 
Penelope’s son was not to take a matri- 
cide for his example. So the poet left 
it doubtful how the woman died. And 
yet we still cry ‘ heavenly serenity,’ call 
the play ‘ Homeric,’ and think the worse 
of Sophocles and Homer. 

Kaibel’s insistence that Electra, not 
Orestes, is the dominating figure, marked 
a great advance. But even he, because 
of this same fallacy, conceived the end 
as happy. To him, as to many of us, 
Electra seemed most beautiful in that 
brief moment of her joy when she greets 
her brother, free for the first time and 
the last from every thought of bitterness. 
Yet he forced himself to think the grim 
old Paidagogue’sappeal forinstant action, 
not a cruel interruption, but a summons 
to the service of a higher cause than 
love—the cause, forsooth, of god-com- 
manded matricide. The end, he thought, 
was meant to be applauded as the con- 
summation and the triumph of Electra’s 
loyalty to God’s just will. 

If so, if Sophocles approved the 
matricide and used his art to trick us 
into sympathy with such a crime, Mr. 
Murray’s phrase ‘a certain bluntness of 
the moral imagination’ is, if anything, 
too mild. Weshall be tempted to agree 
with Mr. Livingstone that ‘ It is almost 
true to say that Sophocles never thought.’ 

The only wise, Zeus and Apollo, know 

Truth and the way of man. 

They know. Can a prophet know? 
So think the Theban Elders in the 
Ocdipus Tyrannus (498 ff.). What reason 
have we to suppose that, if an oracle 
appeared to sanction matricide or incest, 
Sophocles believed the crime should be 
committed without further thought or 
scruple, in the full assurance that the 
criminal, by the bare statement ‘God 
commanded me to do it,” would escape 


the consequences? I know of none, 
unless this play compels us to believe it. 

Wise men like Sophocles knew that 
oracles are riddles, which those who do 
not know their own hearts are not com- 
petent to understand. Both Sophocles 
and Euripides took this problem of 
Orestes as it was bequeathed to them 
by Aeschylus, and probed it, each in his 
own way. Aeschylus, brooding on the 
mystery of God and the human heart, 
had by no means unreservedly approved 
Apollo, nor suggested that his sanction 
and hiscleansing could absolve the matri- 
cide. Apollo stood on trial, not Orestes 
only, in the Oresteia, and the human votes 
were equal. Pallas, the true represen- 
tative of Zeus the Saviour, not Apollo, 
spoke the reconciling word. Euripides, 
who rightly held that the whole trade 
of oracles and divination was a folly and 
a nuisance, gladly emphasised the 
notion that Apollo sanctioned crime. It 
made good propaganda against Delphi. 
Sophocles, who was never bent on 
propaganda, but on clearing all irrele- 
vances from his human tragedy, adopted 
a more subtle plan. He held, I think, 
no brief for Delphi. His purpose was 
to make a play, not frame an argument. 
But for that purpose, neither pandering 
to superstition nor denouncing it, he used 
the plain man’s natural assumptions. 
To the author of this play and to his ~ 
audience the killing of a mother was as 
revolting as it is to us. But what were 
the current notions about oracles? 

A reader of Herodotus should know. 
At your peril you consulted Delphi. It 
might be wiser to refrain. Quite cer- 
tainly it would be, if you were bent on 
mischief, since to tempt the god and to 
commit the crime ‘ amount to the same 
thing’ (‘cov dvvara:),as honest Glaucus 
found, who dared to ask if he might 
cheat his creditors with a false oath 
(Hdt. VI. 86). ‘ Swear your oath,’ said 
the god, ‘7d pév avtixa xépdvov. In 
the long run you destroy your house- 
hold.’ Glaucus paid his debt, but even 
so left no posterity. 

It did not help, in such a case, to 
frame your question tactfully, asking 
about. the means, concealing your in- 
tention. When the men of Kyme were 
inclined to betray a suppliant, they 
asked at Branchidae, ‘ By doing what 
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in the matter of Paktyes shall we find 
favour with the gods?’ Apollo read 
their hearts and bade them ‘give him 
up.’ Acertain pious man, who doubted, 
asked again. ‘Give him up,’ said the 
god. Then the pious man began to 
kill the birds about the shrine, and, 
when a voice came from within, de- 
nouncing him for slaughtering the god’s 
own suppliants, protested that the god 
seemed inconsistent. ‘I gave the 
answer,’ he was told, ‘that ye might 
sin and the more quickly perish, and 
not come to me with such a question 
again’ (Hdt. I. 157-9). Xenophon 
tried the same method when he wanted 
to join Cyrus. Socrates, who thought 
him foolish, begged him to consult 
Apollo. ‘ By sacrificing to what gods,’ 
he asked, ‘shall I be successful on 
the journey which I contemplate ?’ 
He was given a list of gods, but So- 
crates said, ‘You should have asked 
whether you ought to go.’ He went, 
and Cyrus cheated him, as he had 
tried to cheat the god (Anab. III. i. 6). 

You could not, by consulting oracles, 
get rid of your own moral responsi- 
bility, and if you framed your ques- 
tion disingenuously, then acted on the 
answer without thought, you had no 
right to blame the gods when things 
went wrong. Croesus lost his throne, 
and nearly lost his life, by trusting 
Delphi, but Delphi told him ‘ he under- 
stood not that which was spoken, nor 
made further inquiry. Therefore now 
let him blame himself’ (Hdt. I. gr). 
The Clouds, in fact, are following the 
normal practice, when they inform their 
victim that, if any man is found to be 
in love with villainy and trouble, they 
thrust him on to ruin, so that in the 
end he may be taught to fear the gods 
(Ar., Nub. 1441). In the face of such 
facts one readily understands the sage 
advice of Socrates (Xen., Mem. I. i. 9) 
to use the best of human judgment, not 
to trouble oracles, on matters which the 
gods have placed within our compe- 
tence.” 

If a poet of the Periclean age desired 
to tell this famous story without raising 


1 I owe the last two references to the kind- 
ness of Miss J. R. Bacon and Dr. W. H. S. 
Jones. 


theological disputes, but concentrating 
interest on the human issues, he might 
well have hinted that perhaps the Pelo- 
pids were not the best interpreters of 
signs and omens. He might have made 
Orestes an impulsive, not ungenerous, 
yet not over-scrupulous youth, reared in 
the Pelopid tradition by a loyal but 
vindictive servant of his murdered 
father. He might have made him go 
to Delphi with his mind made up, 
asking ambiguously, impiously, ‘By 
what means can I take vengeance 
on the murderers?’ not honestly ‘ What 
should I do?’ nor with frank shameless- 
ness (which might insult the shrine), 
‘Ought I to kill my mother?’ He 
might have made the god reply accord- 
ing to the questioner’s folly, and have 
made Orestes speed without thought 
or scruple to the execution, neither 
hesitating nor reflecting ‘What did 
the god mean?’ That precisely is 
what Sophocles has done. 

It is the morning of the Day. The 
Paidagogue is at work upon the educa- 
tion of the young Avenger. 


Son of the Captain of the Greeks at Troy, 
Agamemnon’s child, 


he calls him, bids him see his heritage, 
The rich and ruinous house of Pelops’ line, 


then—with the return to Agamemnon, 

which completes the paragraph’s archaic 

pattern, and drives home the argu- 

ment— 

They killed your father here, and here your 
sister 

Rescued you from the butchery. From her arms 


I took you, saved you, and have reared you thus 
To manhood, to avenge your father’s murder. 


So the poet tells us with what skill 
the youth’s affections have been all his 
life exploited for the purpose of the 
vengeance. In the balance of the para- 
graph, with exquisite fitness, the refer- 
ence to Electra corresponds to the 
mention of another innocent, distracted 
Argive maiden, Io. 


Therefore, Orestes and good Pylades, 
Prepare your plan for action. 


The description of the morning sun, 
the voices of the birds ‘ signifi- 
cant’), the waning of the night and stars, 
is famous. To the Paidagogue, as to 
Jebb and Schlegel, all the omens seem 
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propitious. Happy weather for a god- 
commanded matricide. This mornin 
hymn is preluded and ended by a 

for action, not delay. 

There is no better commentary on 
the sequel than Thucydides’ analysis of 
war, the cruel schoolmaster, who makes 
men’s dispositions like his own, and so 
abuses words that in the end ‘ uncalcu- 
lating rashness’ is esteemed ‘a loyal 
courage’ and ‘provident delay, a 
specious cowardice.’ 

The pupil speaks, a young Greek 
gentleman, a lover of horses, who com- 
pares his monitor to a war-horse, first 
in the field, eager to take his master 
into the fray. Then hetalks of Delphi. 
Every word becomes important. 

Listen with care. I shall expose to you 

All that is in my thought. If any fault 

Or flaw remain, it is for you to mend. 

(29-31.) 

He has no counsellor except this em- 
bittered old man. Pylades, in the 
Choephoroe the representative of the 
god, is silent in this play. The Paida- 
gogue, not Pylades, in the sequel is to 
end Electra’s happiness for ever with 
his old cry ‘Act, do not talk. ... 
There will be time enough for 
memories ’ (1364-6). 
I went to Delphi, to the oracle 
Of Phoebus, with my question, by what 

means... (33.) 
Precisely. The question is disin- 
genuous, ambiguous, like that of Xeno- 
phon and of the men of Kyme. 

Now listen. Thus, or nearly thus, the god 

Spoke: With no force of arméd men, alone, 

By cunning, do the righteous deed 

35-7: 

What was righteous? He did not ask. 
He thought it obvious. He saw no 
moral guidance, as he sought none. 
But Apollo had only bidden him to do 
‘ the righteous deed of blood.’ Did that 
include his mother? Or Aegisthus 
only? 

When such an oracle we heard—do you 
Goim... (38-9.) 
The shift from the temporal to the 
causal sense of ére is untranslatable. 
It happens while he speaks. In Sopho- 


cles such things are not syntactical 
eccentricities, but dramatic experiments, 
alive, significant. 


And tell them—swear it with an oath—Orestes 
Is dead, by accident, in the games at Delphi, 
Thrown from his car—yes, that shall be your 

story. (47-50.) 
So naturally the thoughts come. The 
image of the horse develops in his 
mind to this. Again the language re- 
flects the movement of the thought— 
mpootiOeis, ‘report it, with an 
oath, which you may add’ should not 
be smoothed away. 

But perjury is not a safe device, 
though the scholiast can easily defend 
it on the ground that the god recom- 
mended cunning. The old man, when 
the time comes, will not take his oath, 
we may be sure. He knows his risks 
too well. As for Orestes, he speaks 
lightly ; but for a man fresh from the 
oracle to swear he died at Delphi—that 
is hardly lucky. So Orestes feels, and 
he shudders when he talks about the 
urn, which he will say contains the 
relics of his body— 

All that the fire has left, ashes and dust. (58.) 


The moment passes. He is not afraid 
of omens, ‘ fears no hurt from any word 
that pays’ (61). 

So, with the memory of this ill- 
omened, blasphemous lie still haunting 
us, we hear him pray (67-72). He 
thinks himself the chosen minister, 
sent by the gods to purify this house. 
He has no doubts. It is pathetic, the 
docility with which he harks back to 
the old man’s theme: 

Occasion calls, and good success 

Waits ever on occasion. Let us go. (75-6.) 

Before they go a cry is heard within 
the palace. ‘Some serving-maid in 
trouble,’ says the Paidagogue, all eager 
to be off on the day’s business. Instinct 
tells Orestes it is ‘sad Electra.’ ‘ May 
we wait and listen to her sorrow ?” 

No, let us try to do the god’s command 
First before everything. 

So they go. Had they only waited, 
Electra might have learnt the truth at 
once, and have been spared at least the 
agony of hearing the grim messenger’s 
unseemly eloquence, which bids her 
think her brother, whom she loves, is 
dead. 

Electra’s cry is certainly no lucky 
omen. The morning voices of the birds 
are not all happy, and her song—Orestes 
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does not hear it, but we do—is full of 
Sophoclean irony. ‘While I behold 
this daylight and the shimmering of 
stars I shall not cease lamenting. As 
the nightingale lamenteth for her chil- 
dren, so will I complain. ... O Niobe, 
all tears, I reckon thee a goddess ; thou 
art cased about with stone...’ (103-7 
150-2). 

Electra suffers, because for her, un- 
like the rest of them, love is deeper 
than hate. If Sophocles felt no need 
for reconciliation of conflicting claims, 
Electra feels it. She is torn between 
the stern conviction that it is her duty— 
a strange evoéSeca—to detest her mother 
and to pray for vengeance, and her 
natural, womanly cwdpoctvyn. Here, as 
often, Aeschylus provides the theme, 
which Sophocles transforms. 

A gentle child in the Choephoroe, urged 
by vindictive Trojan women, prays for 
vengeance. But she puts the ‘bad 
prayer,’ as she calls it, in the midst of 
= prayers for herself and for her 

rother. For herself she prays (140) 
that she may be ‘ more modest-hearted 
and more righteous in her action’ than 
her mother — cwdpoverrépay ntpos 
xeipa evocBeotépay. The 
hopelessness of such an aspiration in 
her circumstances, and with such a 
creed as hers—for she, like all the rest 
of them, believes in vengeance—is the 
text which Sophocles, who did not hold 
that creed, but understood and pitied 
those who held it, has developed in the 
first part of this play. 

When the Argive women beg Electra 
to be moderate, she says she cannot : 

I know. I am not ignorant of my own spirit. 
I am not free. Necessity of evil holds me. . . 
221. 
If the dead man must lie, a negligible an 
oe who slew him, pay not death for 
eath, 
There will be left no Modesty nor Righteous- 
ness on earth. (244-250.) 


No aides and no evcéBeva. It is the 
climax of the Kommos. 
Her speech of self-defence begins 
with Modesty : 
Ladies, I am ashamed if by excess 
Of lamentation I offend .. . (254-5.) 
So sensitive she is, so different from 
her mother, who, as Aeschylus por- 
trayed her, knew no shame: 


I feel no shame to publish openly 
My love for this my husband. Modesty 
Fades out in time... (Ag. 847.) 


Much have I said before to serve the time 
Which now I feel no shame to contradict. 
(Ag. 1372.) 
Electra is ashamed, but, as she tells 
her wrongs, she claims indulgence: 


Friends, is there any room for Modesty, 
Or good Religion here? Set in the midst 
Of evil, we must practise evil still. (307-9.) 


She feels herself in a moral trap. For 
her, she thinks, ott’ 
evoeBeiv Tapert. 

Chrysothemis, the gentle compro- 
miser—not a heroine, yet not un- 
lovable in her weakness—pleads ‘ Our 
father, I know, forgives’ (400). Electra 
thinks it is the coward’s argument. 
And so perhaps, from Chrysothemis, 
it is. Yet when Electra denounces 
Chrysothemis, and calls her scornfully 
‘your mother’s daughter, not your 
father’s’ (341, 366), Sophocles is pre- 
paring for a later scene, in which 
Electra recognises in herself, with loath- 
ing, Clytaemnestra’s spirit (608). 

For the moment the news of Cly- 
taemnestra’s dream cheers her and 
draws her closer to her sister. She 
persuades the child to pray for ven- 
geance, and the Chorus say: ‘Your 
sister’s words are righteous : you, if you 
are modest-minded, will obey’ (464-5, 
mpos evoéBeray . . . ef 

They have caught Electra’s mood ; 
and while Chrysothemis is going on 
her touching errand they are chanting, 
‘If I am not a fool in reading prophe- 
cies, Justice comes soon with Victory. 
The dream breathes joy and I am con- 
fident ’ (474-480). They are wrong in 
their interpretation, for they think of 
the avenger coming with an army— 


Yea, with the clash of many swords, the noise 
Of many trampling feet, forth from the lair 
Vengeance, brazen-footed Fury, ambush’d now 

in night, 
Cometh at last to the light... (487-90.) 


Their song of hate is woven from 
Aeschylean themes. After the exulta- 
tion comes a sigh— 


Alas! that ancient fount of sorrow, 
Since Pelops drove his fatal car, 
Hath well’d incessantly, and the land groaneth 
still. 
When from that golden chariot Myrtilos, 
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Flung headlong, violently, shamefully abused, 
Sank to the waves and was engulf’d and slept, 
There came upon this house sorrow and shame 


and anguish, 

Haunting it still. (505-15.) 
That is the poet’s subtle preparation 
for the story of the Delphic chariot 
disaster—not a good omen, since it 
links Orestes with the man who laid 
the curse upon the house. 


Enter Clytaemnestra, talking of 
Modesty and Justice. It is easy to 
refute her. Shedid not kill for Justice, 


but for lust. She rails at Agamemnon 
for his sacrifice of her child, not of 
Helen’s. And yet it is not quite easy 
for Electra to defend her father. Why 
did he kill Iphigeneia ? 

Go, ask the Virginal Huntress why her winds 


At Aulis stopped the fleet. No, I will tell you, 
We may not question her... (563-5.) 


What if the story that the goddess 
claimed the child as compensation for 
an idle boast and for the hunting of 
a favourite beast were false? ‘They 
tell me. ..,’ she says (566). But what 
if it were not true? What if Agamem- 
non was a criminal ? 

Have you the right to kill him? By what law? 
Take care. If you lay down this principle, 
This ruthless law of vengeance, you pronounce 
The sentence on yourself... (578-80.) 


Murder is not a cure for murder. 
in the same breath she cries: 


What of Orestes? Often you have said 
I cherished him to punish and to kill you. 
Yes, if I could I would! So, I have said it! 

Publish me to the world unnatural, 

Abusive, vile, utterly lost to shame. 

If I am all these things, be proud to know 
You have a child so worthy of her mother. 

(603-9.) 


Yet even now there is this difference— 


No shame? You may be sure I am ashamed. 
(616.) 


Yet 


Clytaemnestra prays, 

Hear me, Apollo! Lord, be gracious to me. 
(655.) 

And we know that the wish she dares 

not utter is an insult to the god. The 

trick of the false news seems like the 


answer to her prayer. 
The old man tells his tale so well 
that even Clytaemnestra suffers. 


It is strangeto beamother. Though they hurt, 


These children that we bear, we cannot hate 
them. 


(770-1.) 


But Electra suffersmore. Ina moment 
the Queen congratulates herself. Elec- 
tra cries: 
Ah, woe is me! Now I can cry alas, 
Orestes, for your fortune ; laid so low, 
Insulted by your mother! Is this well? 
C7. Not well for you! But as for him, all’s 
well. (788-91.) 
Karas éyet. The phrase is significant, 
and its effect is reinforced by the Paida- 
gogue’s grim comment : 
By your leave I will go—if all indeed be well. 
(799.) 
Those who think ‘all’s well’—)e« 
Tad ed, as Aeschylus puts it—may be 
grievously mistaken. The effect will 
be repeated later in a far more tragic 
moment. 

Chrysothemis returns, radiant in the 
belief that she has seen an offering 
from her brother at the tomb. ‘ Your 
brother’s dead,’ Electra tells her; then 
in a flash for the first time conceives 
herself as a possible avenger. ‘Help 
me to kill Aegisthus !’ (757). Even now 
some instinct, certainly not principle, 
saves her from saying, ‘ Let us kill our 
mother.’ It is left for the Chorus to 
exclaim: 

She careth not for death, if death may bring 
The twofold Fury down .. . (1060-1.) 


and to hail her as both ‘wise’ and 
pious 
A loyal servant of life’s highest laws, 
Faithful to Zeus and righteous in his cause. 
(1089 . . . 1095.) 
That is the consummation of the theme 
first stated in the opening Kommos. 
The Chorus, who at first urged modera- 
tion, now accept Electra’s view that 
normal instincts of Sophrosyne and 
Eusebeia must, in such a case as this, 
be sacrificed to a higher Wisdom and 
Piety—to the sacred cause of vengeance 
for the dead. The Chorus plays its 
part as a character in the action—so 
Aristotle said it should—‘as in Sopho- 
cles.’ We are not to think of it as 
speaking for the poet either here or in 
the last scene of the play. 

Orestes comes with the urn—aston- 
ishing development of the Aeschylean 
image— 

The men they sent they knew, but to each home 
Instead of men come ashes in an urn. 
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Electra’s sorrow is so touching that 
her brother has to reveal himself. She 
is transformed and happy, liberated for 
the moment by her love and joy even 
from thoughts of wrong and vengeance. 
Orestes reminds her. There is danger, 
and there is work to be done. When 
he tells her, ‘ 1 came when the god sent 
me,’ the assurance seems to crown her 


happiness— 
Is it a god who bringeth you home ? 
I count it a sign from (1264-5.) 


There is tragic irony in this, and in 
her eagerness to have his promise that 
he will not leave her desolate nor rob 
her of the joy she has in him. 

The Paidagogue breaks in with his 
call for action. The moment is favour- 
able. Clytaemnestra is alone and un- 
suspicious. 

Or. Ah! Pa vs gave your message? I am 


ea 
Serv. Yes, you may count yourself a dead man 
here. (1341-2.) 


Unlucky phrases. ‘ Have they joy of 
it ?? Orestes asks. 
Serv. 1 will answer when you act. As things 


are now, 
All’s well for them—all—even what is 
not well. (1343-5.) 


It is a significant repetition, meant to 
prepare us for the sequel. 

Electra prays, unconsciously echoing 
her mother’s phrase : 

Hear them, Apollo, and be gracious to them. 
(1376.) 
Prosper these plans . . . (1381.) 
She does not openly demand her 
mother’s death, but Apollo knows her 
thought. The prayer will be granted. 
We shall see indeed ‘what wages by 
the gods are granted to reward Impiety.’ 
From this moment Electra is lost. 

The men go to their work. Electra 
hears her mother’s cry, and in her 
passionate devotion to Orestes bids him 
‘Strike again, if you have strength.’ 
The Chorus mutter that ‘the living 
dead are draining blood from those 
who slew’ (1420-2), and Orestes stands 
before us with blood on his hands. 


- How is it with you, Orestes ? 


In the house 
All well, if Apollo’s oracle was well. 
(1424-5-) 
He is thinking still of the means, not 
of the righteousness of the act. No 


need to ask Apollo how to kill a woman. 
But Aegisthus? How will the god’s 
advice to come without armed forces 
serve against a strong man armed? 

‘Leave him to me!’ cries Electra, 
and lures the scoundrel into security 
while Orestes drapes their mother’s 
body on a bier within. Aegisthus 
thinks it is the body of Orestes and 
calls for Clytaemnestra. But Orestes 
bids him lift the pall and look. ‘Do 
you not recognise? The dead to whom 
you speak are living.’ ‘Alas! I under- 
stand. It is Orestes.’ ‘You can read 
oracles? Yet you are caught’ (1477- 
81). 

From that moment Clytaemnestra’s 
body lies unveiled, a silent witness. 

The two men wrangle. Aegisthus 
asks for a little time to speak, but 
Electra cannot bear the strain much 
longer— 
In god’s name, brother, do not let him talk. 
A little time? With lives fast bound to wrong, 
What use in time for one who has to die? 
Kill him at once. When you have done it, fling 
The carrion to the buriers it deserves, 
Out of our sight. Nothing but that can serve 
To set me free, and blot out the old wrong. 

(1483-90.) 

It is blasphemous. And it is an utter- 
ance of her own despair. Now at last, 
it is true, Electra has no modesty and 
no religion. 

Orestes has no scruples. He sees 
no Furies yet. 

But Aegisthus speaks. Dying men, 
they say, speak truth. 


Aeg. Why drive mein? If what you dois good, 
What need of darkness ? (1494-5-) 
‘Go in,’ says the Avenger. ‘You 
must die where you killed my father.’ 
But Aegisthus shudders. 


Aeg. Must all the evils of the Pelopid line 
Be witness’d by this house? My own 
to-day, 
And what’s to come ? 
At any rate your own. 
I read that oracle well. 
Aeg. Your father’s son 
Inherits no great skill in reading omens. 
(1497-1500.) 
Thyestes thought the pure Apollo 
sanctioned incest. Agamemnon, ‘criti- 
cising no prophet,’ told himself that 
Artemis, the goddess who has pity on 
the travail-pangs of women, bade him 
murder Clytaemnestra’s child. And 
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now, in Apollo’s name, Orestes, last of 
the Pelopids, has killed his mother. 
It is surely idle to contend that the 
congratulations of the Chorus, ‘ Free- 
dom after many sufferings has dawned 
upon the seed of Atreus,’ or the serenity 
with which the matricide condemns to 
death all would-be law-breakers—' Were 
instant death the universal penalty the 


world would be less villainous ’—con- 
verts this tragedy to joy. The Pelopids 
were bad interpreters of signs. Athe- 
nians were experts. Orestes is pro- 
nouncing sentence On himself. As for 
Electra, she stands silent. There are 
worse tragedies than death, as even the 
weak Chrysothemis knew (1107-8). 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 


NOTES ON ZSCHYLUS, 


317 (301). avroxtir’ dvtpa: ‘self- 
built,’ Headlam; ‘self-hollowed caverns,’ 
Morshead ; ‘ self-produced, 7.¢., made by 
nature, natural,’ L. and S., 1926; and 
so Pearson on Soph. Fr. 332, avroxti- 
tous Souovs. But this rendering makes 
the epithet otiose: can it mean ‘made 
by yourself’ (Oceanus), t.c., ‘ hollowed 
by the waves’? 

506 (490). ‘haunt, abode, habi- 
tat,’ as Miss W. M. L. Hutchinson has 

ointed out to me: cf. Aristotle de 

undo, 398b 32; and N.E. 1096a 27, 
Siacta as an example of Good in the 
Category of Place. 

798 7 3). ody Tw’ adTav éxyovev: 
‘one of thine own offspring,’ Headlam. 
Brunck’s a’rfs (which occurred to me 
independently) should surely be received 
into the text. 

891 (865). piay tyepos 
Oérker rd pur) | ovvevvoy: ‘one 
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among these daughters,’ Headlam; ‘one 
bride,’ Morshead ; ‘ one maiden,’ Bevan. 
Rather rraidwy ipepos, ‘desire for chil- 
dren’; cf.895,airn cat’ ”Apyos 
yévos, and Mimnermus 2. 13 
ad émidevera, padora| 
yas epxetas eis 
The latter quotation I owe to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Harrison, who also draws 
my attention to Apollodorus 2. I. 5. 10, 
Siécwoe aitny 
This is inconsistent with A®schylus, 
whether his fuepos means love for 
Lynceus or desire for children. And 
Hypermnestra had to get married some- 
how, to be the ancestress of Heracles, 
so Apollodorus writes lower down, § 12, 
Aavads 8 Avyxet 
auv@xice. He seems to be conflating 
two variants of the story. 
H. RACKHAM. 


MESSATAOS. 


Ap. RH. Arg. 3. 235 f.: 


&vOa dé wéocavdos 5’ Em modal 
Oddapoi 7’ Ecav EvOa EvOa, 
Sardarén alOovoa wapet éExdrepbe 


The description (in the Argonautica) 
of the palace of Zetes has been sadly 
obscured by the insistence of editors 
that péocavdos must mean an ‘inner 
court,’ the more so as they fail to 
explain how such a court could have 
been situated between the épxos and the 
péyapov. We can reject with complete 
assurance as mere quibbles Brunck’s! 


* Note ad oc. citing Eustathius on //. 11 
773s avAns xdprov oi pev . . . meptoxny, oi 
be TO x@pnua THs avdjs, Kal wégoavAoy adAaxod 


equation of the with 
i.e., presumably, the épxea of 215; de 
Mirmont’s? idea that the presence of 
the buildings referred to in the follow- 
ing lines makes this a closed-in, and 
therefore properly ‘interior’ court, and 
all the other interpretations on the 
basis of the Homeric péocavnos. 

The very gender of péccavios in this 
passage is a warning. In Homer it is 
an inner court where the cattle were 
put at night for greater safety, and is 
either masculine or neuter ;* here it is 
feminine, and the reader should accord- 


3 J/. 11. §48, 17. 112,657. 24. 29 ; o. Qu. Sm. 
12. §81. 
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ture from Homeric usage. Now Eusta- 
thius! tells us that % pécavdos and 
% pétravros were used in Attic of the 
door between two halls, 
% péon Ovpa; pécavros is similarly 
described by Apollonius the lexico- 
grapher.2 The particular meaning of 
péon Oipa here is clear from other 
sources. Lysias* tells how one night 
both doors of the banged—éyoder 
métavdos nal avdevos: Hesychius 
explains both pécavidov and adneia s.v. 
as THs Ovpa; and Harpocra- 
tion* explains that aides is the 
entrance from the street in an Attic 
ard Tis 6500 mpworn 
Ovpa Tis oixias. 

Héccavnos, therefore, in the passage 
under discussion must be the door 
between the &pxos and the péyapov; and 
is not @vpay the feminine noun which is 
implied, though not expressed, in the 
latter part of the scholium ?5 


2 Eust. on J/. 11. 548 ; cp. sch. Arg. ad loc., 
and Moeris ap. Stephani Lex. s.v. pécavdov. 

Ap. Lex, s.v.; péon ras aidijs; op. 
Suidas, s.v. 

3 Lysias pro caede Erat. 17. 

* C. Stephanus, s.v. aides. 

of ’Arrixol pépoveay eis re 
Thy av8pevirw Kai yuvacevirw. 
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The recognition of this fact enables 
us to attach a stricter meaning than 
‘built’ to éAjAato. It responds to 
jracev of two lines before, and means 
‘had been forged.” The entrance to 
the yéyapov was a wrought metal gate 
of such magnificence as to attract the 
notice of strangers in the courtyard, 
and to call for comment by the narrator. 
means ‘in addition to it’; 
for on either side of the péccavros, 
along the whole length of the wpddopos, 
were a number of doors of rooms, which 
were accessible from the outer court, or 
more strictly, from the mpodopos. 

No importance need be attached to 
such variants as péoaBos of the first 
hand in G., and péooaBos of L. 16. 
These are mere errors resulting from 
the easy confusion in minuscules of 
8 and v. Devarius,® in his index to 
Eustathius, made a similar mistake ; but 
even there, it should be observed, the 
word is applied to a 9’pa and not to 
an 

M. M. GILLIEs. 


P. 305 péoavdos. of ’Arrixol. . . 
thy péonv péoaBdov xal péravidov 


‘THE POET’ IN GREEK. 


PROFESSOR D. M. Robinson, in his valuable 
and far-ranging survey Sappho and her In- 
JSiuence, p. 5, says: ‘ Down to the present day 
Sappho has kept the definite article which anti- 
quity gave her and has been called “‘ ¢e poetess,” 
though we must be careful to test a writer’s use 
of the term.’ The qualification in the last clause 
is important, and applies to Homer even more 
than to Sappho. ‘The poet’ in Greek authors 
does not invariably mean Homer. The shade 
of intonation may be ‘the oes,’ rather than ‘ ¢he 
poet.’ In Aristotle, at any rate, 6 mourns seems 
sometimes to be neither more nor less definite 
than in Tennyson’s ‘ this is truth the poet sings’ 
(quoted by Professor Robinson), where the 
reader is expected to think of Dante when a 
rendering of /nferno V. 121-3 follows immedi- 
ately. Bonitz (Judex Aristotelicus, 609 b.) has 
missed Polttics, 1260a 29, and Rhetoric, 1371b 
31 (reading of P 1741: a reading wrongly re- 
jected by Bekker). In these two passages 
6 mourns is used in place of ‘ Sophocles’ and 
‘ Euripides,’ everybody being supposed to know 
that, within the realm of poetry, it was Sopho- 
cles who spoke of silence as woman’s crown, 
and Euripides of the artist’s eagerness to spend 
the main part of each day on the work in which 
he feels at his best. 
W. RuHys ROBERTS. 


SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE, 235. 


IN a review! of my text of Sophocles published 
in the Oxford Series of Classical Texts, Mr. 
Alfred Kérte throws doubt on my statement 
(Praef. p. v) that dedpaypévos is the reading of 
Paris A. It was made on the authority of 
Mr. W. H. Lock’s collation of certain passages, 
as I mentioned in the Preface and as is con- 
sequently known to Mr. KGrte. But my critic 
hesitates on the ground that the reading is not 
recognised by Mr. Konrad Kuiper in the collation 
which he prepared for his own edition. How this 
may be I do not know, but in the future scholars 
may keep their minds at rest so far as this 
doubt is concerned. I have now before me a 
photograph of the MS., and dedpaypévos is the 
reading given quite clearly without any sugges- 
tion of correction or variant. Why M. Mas- 
queray preferred the authority of Paris 2884 
remains obscure. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


1 Philologische Wochenschrift, 1925, 1409. 


PLAUTUS MILES GLORIOSUS 786. 
Quoique sapiat pectus; nam cor non potest 
quod nulla habet. 


TYRRELL’s note is: ‘cor: the seat of the 
feelings; generally in Pl. of the intelligence.’ 
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But can ‘ shrewdness’ (safia?) be attributed to 
the feelings? Lorenz, like Tyrrell, holds that 
cor here=‘ heart’ in the modern sense. Both 
editors refer to Cist¢. 65-6. 


SEL. At mihi cordolium est. 
GyM. Quid? id unde est tibi cor ? commemora 
obsecro ; 
Quod neque ego habeo neque quisquam 
alia mulier, ut perhibent uiri. 

So here the meaning would be, ‘the men say 
that all women are heartless.’ 

As against this view it may be argued : 

1. That the usual meaning of cor is ‘ intelli- 
gence.’ Further, in the cases where it must 
mean ‘feelings,’ this is usually made clear by 
the presence of some other word such as amare, 
doleo, etc. Apart from the phrase cordi esse we 
may say that cor used metaphorically, and not 
accompanied by any word expressing emotion, 
would naturally be taken by a Roman—at any 
rate in Plautus’ time—to mean ‘intellect.’ And 
to couple it with a word like safz¢t would surely 
exclude the possibility of any other signification. 

2. The rendering ‘heart’ (ée. ‘ feelings’) 
gives poor sense in both our passages. Why 
should Periplecomenus complain that the lady 
he is looking for will be ‘ heartless ’—an attri- 
bute which is all to the good so far as his plan 
is concerned? And Gymnasium’s remark ‘the 
men say we are all heartless’ seems to strike 
an utterly false note when we consider the 
cynical and unsentimental atmosphere of 
Plautine comedy and the character in which 
the men themselves appear. 

Let us, then, give cor its usual meaning. The 
M.G. passage (cf. line 783) will then mean 
‘who’s ready of wit: she can’t be ready of 
mind, as a matter of fact, for no woman has 
one’ (Nixon); although the joke—based on the 
physical connexion between fectus and cor— 
appears more clearly if we render freely ‘who 
has a shrewd head ; for drain no woman has.’ 

It is not so easy to bring out the play upon 
words in the Cis¢. passage. Nixon’s rendering 
(‘But I’m so sick, mentally.’ ‘What? Where 
did you get that mind ?’) hardly suggests that 
there is such a play upon the word cor. In the 
compound cordolium the latter part shows that 
cor refers to the feelings. The general meaning, 
then, is: 

SEL. But my heart is full of grief. 

GyM. What? Where did you get that (heart, 
ze.) intelligence, when / haven’t got 
one, or any other woman either, 
according to the men? 


W. BEARE. 


CASVS ARMORVM. 


In Cicero ad Atticum XV. 9, 2, we have the 
sentence, di immortales, quam me conturbaium 
tenuit epistulae tuae prior pagina! quid autem 
iste in domo tua casus armorum? sed hunc 
quidem nimbum cito transisse laetor. The 
question is, what casus armorum means. Boot 
cites Manutius, who *ixam putat significari; 
the latest edition (1915) of Tyrrell and Purser 
gives a similar explanation, and adds ‘lit. 
“chance of arms,” “ chance outbreak,” cp. casus 
nauiganat, Att. VI. 1, 9, casus huius belli, Fam. 
VI.1, 7.’ It may be added that casus can mean 
something not unlike ‘incident,’ see 7hesaurus 
S.u4., COl. 582, 39. Even so, casus armorum for 
‘incident of armed violence’ seems an odd 
phrase, and if such a.thing had happened in 
Atticus’ house, why do we hear no more of it? 
The end of Tyrrell and Purser’s note suggests, 
I think rightly, that Cicero is in fun here (he 
has just said that he must laugh, having wept 
himself tired), and further, that he is pretending 
to make a great to-do about the fall of some- 
thing like a cupboard, avmariorum for armorum. 
But why change the text? May not Atticus 
have written a mock-serious description of how 
some piece of armour, or the like, hung on the 
wall, had fallen down and startled his household, 
— in the dead of night, arousing visions of 

urglars, armed assassins, or ghosts? Cicero 
now pret jest for jest, pretending to have been 
greatly moved by this incident and to discuss it 
as a serious portent. For dedicated arms to fall 
down was portentous, see Cicero de diuin. 1. 74 
(before the battle of Leuctra) Lacedaemoniis 
.. . significatio facta est, cum in Herculis fano 
arma sonuerunt ... at eodem tempore Thebis, 
ut ait Callisthenes, in templo Herculis ... arma 
-. guae fixa in parietibus fuerant, ea sunt 
humi inuenta. Ina private house there might 
well be some arms kept for use in such dis- 
turbed times as those, and if there were not, 
arms and trophies of arms are not so uncommon 
in ancient domestic art,‘ and real ones might be 
used as we sometimes use them, simply to 
decorate the walls. If Cicero is joking, there is 
more point in the solemn phrase, Aunc guidem 
nimbum, etc., which, although the editors do not 
seem to notice it, is manifestly taken from the 
famous simile of Demosthenes, XVIII. 188, rovro 
Tov Tore TH Kivduvoy 
mapedbeiv eroingey védos. 

H. J. ROSE. 


See for instance Pitture d’ Ercolano (Naples, 
1762), IIl., pp. 73; 79, 197, 229, 233, 289; 
Reinach, R.P.G.R., p. 272. 
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REVIEWS 
ZEUS. 


Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion. 
Vol. II. By A. B. Cook. In two parts. 
Pp. xliii + 1397; 47 plates, 1,024 
illustrations in text. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1925. £8 8s. 

THE first volume of this magnificent 

work contained 885 pages of text and 

notes; the second contains 1397, and 
we are promised a third. 


hv, Leds Leds & pweydde Zed. 


The present volume, even more than 
the former one, requires a syndicate 
of experts to review it properly. Merely 
as a collection of material it is probably 
quite without parallel; and however 
much one may differ from some of the 
author’s conclusions, the service he has 
rendered to scholarship and anthro- 
pology passes estimation. The work is 
almost as important for the study of 
Roman as for that of Greek religion ; 
and on one subject after another we 
have a very complete collection and 
discussion of evidence and of previous 
views, which would otherwise have to 
be sought in the most diverse quarters, 
and of which a considerable proportion 
appears here for the first time. The 
illustrations, as before, are excellent, 
and include figures of a great number 
of unpublished objects, many from the 
author’s own collection; and special 
attention should be called to those 
contained in the folder at the end of 
the volume, particularly to the fine 
reconstructions of the Zeus Olympios 
and Athena Parthenos and Pheidias. The 
volume is especially rich in figures of 
coins, and Dr. Cook’s interpretations 
of these will no doubt receive the care- 
ful consideration of numismatists; with 
these, as with many other aspects of 
the work, I am not competent to deal. 
Before I write of the subject-matter 
of the book I must unburden myself 
of a grievance in regard to form. Dr. 
Cook’s prefatory defence of his notes 
is sound enough ; and if we have some- 
times to read seven or eight pages in 
which there are only two or three lines 
of text in all, and the rest consists of 


notes, this causes no real difficulty. 
My complaint concerns the manner in 
which the notes, and particularly the 
quotations in them, are printed. (1) The 
quotations are interrupted by textual 
annotations, often of some length, in 
the middle of the sentences, so that 
to get a whole sentence one has to 
be perpetually skipping bracketed pas- 
sages. The annotations might well be 
kept for the end of the sentence or 
even of the passage. As printed, the 
quotations are almost unreadable (e.g. 
pp. 37 and 41). (2) The notes and 
appendices are interrupted, not infre- 
quently, by enormous parentheses, so 
that a sentence begun ¢.g. at the top of 
p. 1062 is not continued till the top 
of p. 1064. (The preceding pages 
supply many other terrible instances.) 
(3) In the numerous notes, which con- 
sist mainly of quotations from ancient 
authorities, these quotations are printed 
quite continuously without any adequate 
interspacing, so that a reader who lifts 
his eyes from the book can only with 
difficulty find his place again in the 
unbroken small type. A note like that 
which occupies pp. 940-943 is almost 
maddening. 

The previous volume treated pri- 
marily of Zeus as Lord of the Bright 
Sky; the present thinks of him mainly 
as Lord of the Stormy Sky—of rain, 
lightning, and thunder, though many 
of the subjects of the volume have only 
a very slender connexion with this 
theme. Dr. Cook’s method is still 
exposed to the same hazards as I 
enumerated in reviewing Volume I., and 
it may not be amiss to illustrate some 
of these. 

In the course of an account of the 
cult of Zeds KatasBarns Dr. Cook 
notices the adjective évyAvovos as applied 
to places and persons struck by light- 
ning, and the evidence of Hesychius 
that such places were also known as 
jAvowa, So that a man struck by light- 
ning might be said to be ‘in Elysium,’ 
through the divinity conveyed to him 
by the lightning flash that slew him 
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(p. 22). This is not impossible, though 
the fact that Hesychius gives no indi- 
cation of the date of the usages to 
which he refers leaves it very uncertain 
whether they are at all early; and it 
remains at least possible that—if there 
is any allusion at all to Elysium in 
évnrvows—the usage may be a eu- 
phemism (like ypnorods troveiy = arro- 
«teivev). But Dr. Cook next connects 
these words with #Avoin=od0s (the 
word is only known from the lexico- 
graphers, and is first found in Hesy- 
chius), and takes this (without, so far 
as I can see, any evidence) to mean ‘a 
definite way from earth to heaven,’ 
along which those honoured by the 
summons of Zeus might pass ; then he 
identifies this with the Avds odds mapa 
Kpovov tipow of Pindar, Ol. II. 70, 
and the Avrapa on which in Pindar, 
fr. 30, the Fates bore Themis mapa 
ceuvdy; and all these are next 
identified with the Milky Way, and the 
evidence for the conception of this as a 
path of souls by Pythagoras is given. 
The ascription of the same conception 
to Parmenides and to Plato in the 
Phaedrus is very unconvincingly argued; 
the curved band of light in the Vision 
of Er in the Republic may be the Milky 
Way, though the language hardly sug- 
gests it: there is no hint in Plato's text 
that it is a path of souls. But it is 
there connected with a pillar of light, 
and this leads Dr. Cook to a very long 
discussion of Sky-pillars in Italy, of 
the Irminsil or Jupiter-columns in 
Germanic lands, imperial columns, 
trophies, Agyieus pillars, and the Om- 
phalos at Delphi—originally the base 
of a sky-pillar. Dr. Cook thinks that 
as the Anglo-Saxon Ear was a sky-god 
and also the German Irmin (the Saxon 
Irminsdl was his pillar), the Platonic 
‘Er the son of Armenius’ is derived 
from a Germanic source, both names 
being Graecised equivalents of the 
Saxon names, and that the interme- 
diaries in the transmission were the 
Orphics, handing on Thracian beliefs. 
(Dr. Cook passes over very lightly the 
fact that Plato speaks of Er as a 
Pamphylian.) Apparently the pillar of 
light in the myth is supposed to be 
parallel to the Irminsal, and to Jupiter- 
columns surmounted by representa- 


tions of the god. And Dr. Cook goes 
so far as to speak of Er the son of 
Armenius as standing on a straight light 
like a pillar (p. 114). For this the text 
of Plato gives no justification. Er 
narrates how he and other pilgrims 
(there is not a trace of the god about 
him) approached the pillar of light; 
but it is very hard to see how (if it was 
continuous with the light encircling the 
universal sphere as in Adam’s diagram) 
he could have stood on it. (The argu- 
ment for Thracian influence in the 
account of the pillar of light which 
guided Thrasybulus to Munychia, ac- 
cording to a legend preserved by 
Clement, also rests on an inaccurate 
account of Xenophon’s description of 
the march; Dr. Cook says that at 
Munychia Thrasybulus’ troops ‘ occu- 
pied the precincts of Artemis and of 
the Thracian Bendis’; but Xenophon 
only says that they filled the road 
leading to these precincts.) Again, I 
cannot but think it very risky to argue 
(p. 63) that because in German myth- 
ology the Milky Way is the path of the 
Wiitende Heer, Plato’s myth of the 
soul-procession following the chariot of 
Zeus along the Milky Way [Plato does 
not say this] ‘ presupposes a popular 
belief akin to that of the Furious Host.’ 
There is, I think, no other hint of such 
an idea in Greek literature. Further, 
the blaze of light connected with | 
Dionysus (in Thracian cults, Euripides, 
etc.) seems to be a very different thing 
from the Cosmic Axis of the myth of 
Er. Nor can I believe that the words 
iveptod 8 éréBav otepdvov on the 
Orphic tablet mean ‘I have set foot on 
the Milky Way’; nor that (on account 
of a ladder, interpreted as a soul-ladder, 
which she—if it is she—holds in an 
Italian terracotta figure) Baubo and not 
Persephone is the Mistress mentioned 
on the same tablet, Aeoroivas & 
édvv xOovias Bactdeias; nor, 
again, that the «Aiwak ceuvd of Pindar 
is satisfactorily explained by the ladder- 
mark tattooed on Thracian women on 
Attic vase-paintings of the fifth century. 
(The ladder, it is suggested, was used 
by the souls for climbing on to the 
Milky Way.) Somewhat later (p. 116) 
Apollon Agyieus is explained as ‘ lord of 
of the road from earth to heaven,’ and 
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the Agyieus-column as essentially a 
‘universe-column’; and (p. 481) the 
Eridanus in the Phaethon myth is said 
to have been originally the Milky Way, 
and Okeanos itself (after a suggestion 
of Berger) a celestial stream of stars. 
It is not really fair to attempt to discuss 
these matters in a short space. I men- 
tion them only as instances (with others 
which follow) of the surprises for which 
the reader must be prepared. 

Dr. Cook’s discussion of Delphi and 
all that is connected with it is full of 
interest. He is convinced that the 
ouaros discovered by Courby is the 
original one, and that the mysterious 
E (laid on its side) is simply the symbol 
of the sky supported on its central 
pillar, and on the two side-props which 
(he afterwards argues) came to be per- 
sonified as the Dioskouroi. (The latter 
point seems to me very doubtful, but it 
arises in the course of some most in- 
structive sections about twins.) His 
most hazardous conjecture in regard to 
Delphi is that which makes the tripod 
a ‘caldron of apotheosis,’ in which the 
Pythia ‘pretended to be boiled,’ and 
so raised to divinity as the bride of 
Apollo. The story of the death of 
Dionysus (pp. 218-219) certainly does 
not show that the Delphic tripod was 
a caldron of apotheosis, for in this 
story, after the torn limbs of Dionysus 
had been dropped in the caldron, they 
were not resuscitated, but buried by 
Apollo. On the other hand, the case 
which Dr. Cook states for believing 
Dionysus to have been prior to Apollo 
at Delphi deserves the most careful 
consideration, and his treatment of 
Dionysus generally, in this as in the 
earlier volume, is of great value. 

From Dionysus we are led to the 
two-headed Zeus, and to a very in- 
teresting discussion of Janus and of 
bifrontal gods generally, and therewith 
of Zav. The latter is treated as an older 
Zeus, the object of an Illyrian cult, 
which passed naturally to the Dorians, 
who are regarded (after Ridgeway) as 
of Illyrian descent. But it is rather a 
shock to be asked to believe that in the 
famous words Ilav 6 péyas 7éOvnxe we 
should read (or understand) Zay for 
IIdy ; and the explanation of the phrase 
Bods yAwoon péyas by a supposed 


formula of secrecy in the cult of the 
bull-god Zdy is equally surprising. 

After the account of sky-pillars and 
twins generally, which has already 
been referred to, there follows a long 
and complicated discussion of the origin 
of the cult of Apollo (its purpose being 
to show that Apollo and Artemis were 
not twins to begin with); the myths of 
Phaethon and of the Hyperboreans and 
the amber-routes are all brought in, 
and it is argued that the plant brought 
to Greece by Heracles was the white 
poplar, not the olive, and that Apollo 
was a black-poplar god, who only later 
took to the bay-tree. Much of this is 
hard to believe despite the learning 
and ingenuity of the arguments. 

The next section of the book (pp. 
514-704) is of the very highest value: 
in it the whole of the available material 
relating to the double-axe is exhaustively 
and lucidly treated, with a very rich 
collection of archaeological illustrations; 
and I at least can follow Dr. Cook 
whole-heartedly in most of his discus- 
sion. Whether Constantine really 
derived the /abarum from a double-axe 
cult remains, I think, somewhat uncer- 
tain ; and I doubt whether the explana- 
tion of the lictor’s axe (on p. 633) is 
tenable. Dr. Cook’s contributions to the 
ornithology of Penelope also fail to con- 
vince me, but it is refreshing to read (on 
p- 698) that “it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that, to the Greeks of the 
classical period, Odysseus and Penelope 

. were simply hero and heroine, and 
uncommonly human at that. After all, 
this is the secret of their immortality.” 

In the later pages of Part I, Dr. 
Cook shows how the thunderbolt of 
Zeus is gradually eliminated, and there 
is a transition ‘ from might to right’ in 
the conception of the god in art. The 
history of the representation of the 
thunderbolt in art is very full and well 
illustrated. With it is connected the 
discussion of the relation of Poseidon to 
Zeus. Dr. Cook thinks that Poseidon 
was originally a special form of Zeus, 
and that the trident was the thunderbolt. 
(Erechtheus was also the lightning god.) 
His argument has a great deal in it, but 
in this case, as in many others, I feel 
driven to ask what is really meant by 
saying that one god is identical with, 
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or a form of, another. At least some 
distinction seems desirable between 
similarity of function and identity of 
personality. 

The Appendices, which fill Part II, 
contain an immense amount of treasure 
buried in tiny print. The first is a 
history of the art-types of Kairos, very 
entertaining as well as learned. The 
second, on the Mountain cults of Zeus, 
is a very full and valuable collection of 
evidence from all periods, branching 
out into a number of connected topics. 
E and F contain collections 
of delightful folk-tales, early and 
modern, parallel to the stories of the 
Cyclops and of the Dioskouroi and 
Helen. Appendix G, on the Orphic 
Cosmogonies and Eros, is the most 
satisfactory treatment of these subjects 
known tome. There follows a series of 
appendices on special Zeus-cults—those 
of Zed’s Kryows, Z. ’Ayapéuvor, Z. 
’"Auduidpaos, Z. Z. Metrixuos, 
Zevs Pidsos, most of which are explained 
not as the result of a fusion or super- 
position of cults, but as going back to 
kings supposed to incarnate Zeus. 
There is much room for discussion here, 
and I am not sure if sufficient attention 
is paid to the dates of the various 
notices and works of art which are cited. 
Many of them seem to be too late to be 
good evidence of early cult: but this is 
a matter which needs a long and de- 
tailedstudy. Inthe course of Appendix 
M, there occurs (p. 1135) what appears 
to be a very hazardous interpretation of 
the central slab of the E. frieze of the 
Parthenon, according to which the 
Bactnrev’s is being presented with the 
mémdos, which he is to wear himself, 
and so to ‘put on immortality.’ Is 


there the least positive evidence that he 
ever did this? The volume contains 
many new and surprising derivations 
of words. Thus (p. 421) Artemis ’Op@ia 
is ‘the older phonetic equivalent of the 
Latin Verbius’; Kpdvos means ‘the 
Chopper’ (xeipw) (p. 549); Dius fidius 
is connected with findo, not with fides 
(p. 726): Fedydvos with ‘ willow’ and 
cognate words; ‘ExnBédos etc. with 
éxwv (he who strikes what he wills), 
not with éxds (p. 1042): and ’Ac«An- 
mos Means ‘ creepy-crawly,’ and is con- 
nected with cxarardfew, 
(‘lizard’) etc. In etymologies all things 
are possible; but these and some others 
are not convincing at first sight. 

This review, however, would give an 
entirely false impression of the volume 
and of the reviewer’s opinion of it, if it 
suggested that Dr. Cook was just one 
of the wild men of scholarship, of whom 
at present (particularly on the anthro- 
pological side) there are many. The 
fact is that the work which he has done 
is invaluable; it could have been done 
by no one else; a great part of it will 
never need to be done again ; and if there 
is a good deal in it which seems over- 
venturesome, this adds to the interest 
and gives delightful mental exercise to 
the reader; and Dr. Cook is so frank 
and full in his statement of the argu- 
ments for his paradoxes, that any care- 
ful reader will have the material for 
forming his own judgment given him, 
and his difference of opinion will be 
inseparably blended with gratitude to 
the author from whom he differs. For 
myself, I feel that I owe Dr. Cook an 
apology for venturing to review his 
book at all. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


A FRENCH HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Histoire Ancienne, Deuxiéme Partie. 
Histoire Grecque, Tome Premier: Des 
Origines aux Guerres Médiques. Par 
GusTavE GLOoTZ avec la collabora- 
tion de RoBERT COHEN. Pp. xix+ 
634; 8 maps and 2 tables. Paris: 


Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1925. 
Tuis is the first volume of a universal 
history, which is to be published under 


the editorship of Professor Glotz. As 
regards Ancient History, there is to be 
one volume by Moret on the Ancient 
East, four upon Roman History by 
Pais, Bloch, Gsell, and Besnier respec- 
tively, and three upon Greek History, 
all by Glotz and Cohen. 

Over the Cambridge Ancient History 
our volume has the obvious advantages 
of the consistent point of view of single 
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authorship and the opportunity for the 
continuous development of the theme 
without inadvertent gaps upon the one 
hand or overlapping upon the other. 
In respect of the specialist’s mastery of 
“sera subjects or aspects of Greek 

istory the Cambridge History has 
plainly the better of it. The basis of 
the treatment of the Bronze Age is 
Glotz, La Civilisation Egéenne, which is 
not impeccable (see Wace in J.H.S. 
XLIV., p. 137). That of the next 
section is Glotz, La Solidarité de la 
Famille. Here the view of the funda- 
mental priority of the genos to the 
phratry (but see Adcock in C.A.H. IIL., 
P: 688, and the relevant references in 

is bibliography) is maintained. I 
cannot here throw stones; et ego in 
Arcadia uixit. The expansion of Greece 
rests mainly upon the sound basis of 
Busolt. 

The learning of the book is un- 
deniable. The references to the litera- 
ture of the subject, if sometimes indis- 
criminate, are excellently full, and show 
the great advantage of the footnote over 
the vague general bibliographies of the 
Cambridge History. But in spite of its 
real merits, I am unable to give the 
book unqualified praise. 

The slovenliness cf the general biblio- 
graphy provides an unfortunate in- 
troduction. Here are three selected 
illustrations: (1) ‘The Year’s Work in 
Classical Studies (Bristol), publié suc- 
cessivement depuis 1906 par H. D. 
House, S. Gasclee, C. Bailey, L. 
Wibley, et Stuart Jones, et continué 
depuis 1922 par Robinson.’ (2) The 
reader is referred to a book of Farnell 
which does not exist. (3) G. F. Moore 
is credited with C. H. Moore’s book 
as well as his own, and the place of 
publication of both works is said to be 
Edinburgh. 

The footnotes, I am glad to say, 
achieve a higher standard of accuracy, 
and most of the references which I 
have checked have proved to be ac- 
curate. There is sometimes an irrita- 
ting inexactitude of detail. For instance, 
Herodotus is said to make use of Attic 
inscriptions, and we are referred to 
I. 31 and I. g2 for illustration. But 


neither of the inscriptions in question 
(Dittenberger, Sy/l., 
fact Attic. 


5 and 6) is in 
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The text upon p. 313 would naturally 
lead the reader to suppose that Hero- 
dotus III. 59 and Plutarch, Q.G. 57, 
mentioned the Lelantine War, which 
is not the case. Herodotus III. 59 
(Samian exiles at Kydonia and Amphi- 
krates and Aegina) must be a mistake. 
Perhaps III. 48 is intended, but even 
so it is Glotz, not Herodotus, who 
rightly or wrongly brings in the 
Lelantine War. Similarly p. 329, 
n. 193, gives the wrong impression 
that Herodotus III. 48 mentions the 
establishment of democracy at Samos. 
Thucydides I. 43 contains no comment 
upon the almost insular security of 
Athens (p. 377). Ramsay’s article on 
‘ Pisidian Wolf-Priester, Phygian Goal- 
Priester, and the old Ionian Tribes’ 
(sic), J-H.S. XI. (sic), 1920, supports 
quite a different theory to that advanced 
in the text on p. 394, though I cannot 
personally accept it, any more than I 
can agree with Glotz that ‘ Aigicoreis 
s’explique aisément par le rapproche- 
ment du héros Aigeus avec les Dios- 
coroi et désigne les fils d’Egée.’ 

That the Achaeans were the intro- 
ducers of ‘ Minyan’ pottery and began 
to arrive in Greece circa 2000 B.C.; 
that cremation first appeared with the 
Dorians; that Homeric evidence may 
legitimately be used for the political 
map of post-Dorian Greece (¢.g., p. 317, 
n. 119); that the Hittites, whose raids 
preceded the Kassite conquest of Baby- 
lon (a misprint for Kassites is precluded 
by the date 1925, which is that of the 
Hittite raid), were ‘sans doute’ Indo- 
Europeans (p. 74); that free labour 
suffered from slave competition under 
the aristocratic régime which preceded 
the rise of tyranny in Greek states 
(p. 237); that the five Megarian dis- 
tricts of Plutarch, Q.G. 17, belonged 
to Dorian Megara and, in any event, 
were at all analogous to the five 
villages of Sparta (see Busolt, Die 
Lakedaimonter und thre Bundesgenossen, 
I., p. 237); that the poems of Theognis 
reflect the political conditions not of 
Megara, but of Megara Hyblaea; all 
these matters of varying importance 
are at least debateable. 

As regards Athenian history, I am 
not clear whether p. 409 is intended to 
affirm the existence of a pre-Solonian- 
Athenian currency or not. The door 
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seems first to be shut and then re- 
opened. For a criticism of Babelon’s 
view, which appears to be that which 
Glotz is loath to surrender, see Hill, 
Historical Greek Coins, pp. 11-17. Selt- 
man’s recent attempt, which is not 
mentioned, to identify the ‘ Carthaea’ 
coin as a pre-Solonian Attic didrachm, 
has not been accepted by the numis- 
matists (see Robinson, C.R. XXXIX., 
p- 214). 

As regards Athenian constitutional 
history, Professor Glotz may well 
become the chief villain of the piece 
in the lecture-room of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Those who there imbibed the 
pure milk of the doctrine of Aristotle’s 
Ath. Pol. will find that in every well- 
known difficulty Professor Glotz is of 
the other party. He believes that 
hektemoroi paid five-sixths of the pro- 
duce. He thinks that dinpyto 
kal mporepor (7, 3) is not a mere clumsy 
botch in the interests of consistency 
with the details of the apocryphal 
Constitution of Draco (4, 3), but that it 
outweighs the otherwise unanimous 
tradition of antiquity that Solon in- 
vented the classification by property 
qualification. He even considers that 
pentakosiomedimnoi was a pre-Solonian 
social label, and he does not notice 
that it differs from the other three 
class names in specifying the precise 
qualification involved. He does not 
seem to regard the statement (8, 1) 
that Solon introduced mixed sortition 
for the election of archons as surprising, 
nor realise that subsequent inconsis- 
tencies in the Ath. Pol. and a passage 
in the Politics could be used as argu- 
ments against it. 

Of what may be called the subsidiary 


topics, the short summaries dealing 
with language, literature, and art are 
clear and, so far as I am able to 
judge, adequate. As regards religion, 
the general outline of development is 
drawn with fair competence, though 
the ignoring of the extremely important 
spread of hero-worship in post-Homeric 
Greece is a very serious defect. Indeed, 
the meagre reference to heroes upon 
P- 492 suggests a deep-seated misap- 
prehension as to the character of this 
phenomenon. The account of the cult 
of Asklepios (p. 510) also contains bad 
mistakes. In detail there are naturally 
matters about which two opinions are 
possible—e.g., that the Erinyes were, in 
origin, vengeful ghosts (p. 489) I do not 
personally believe. Against p. 488, how- 
ever, it can be categorically stated that 
there is no satisfactory evidence what- 
ever that any Greek people was ever 
organised in totemic groups. The 
description of the nicknames of the 
non-Dorian tribes at Sicyon as totems 
(p. 331) is either meaningless or wrong. 
The story of the alleged introduction 
of the cult of a Cretan Heracles by 
Cleisthenes at Sicyon (p. 332) is, to 
speak roundly, nonsense. So, though 
it is unfortunately not unique, is the 
statement (p. 508) that at Delphi ‘aux 
temps préhelléniques, on vénérait en 
ces lieux Gaia, la Terre-Mére, accom- 


pagnée de Python, une femelle de | 


serpent, et servie par les prétres de la 
Double Hache, les Labyades.’ Pp. 383 
and 509 suggest that Professor Glotz 
holds to the old superstition, which has 
been exploded by Farnell’s recitation of 
the facts (Hero-Culis, pp. 103 ff.), that 
cults of Heracles are necessarily con- 
nected with Dorians. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 


THE WORK AND 


The Work and Life of Solon. With a 
translation of his Poems. By KATu- 
LEEN FREEMAN, M.A., Lecturer in 
Greek, University of South Wales, 
Monmouthshire. Pp. 236. Cardiff: 
The University of Wales Press Board; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1926. 
Cloth, ros. net. 

TueE book consists of three parts, in 

addition to two Appendixes containing 
NO. CCCVI. VOL. XLI. 


LIFE OF SOLON. 


a bibliography of the modern as well as 
the ancient writers. Part I. consists of 
five chapters which deal, not only with 
the Seisachtheia and the Constitutional 
Reforms, but also with the Attic State 
before Solon, the Coinage, and the 
Laws of Solon. Part II. deals with the 
Life of Solon, while in Part III. we have 
a translation of the Poems. 


Miss Freeman’s work is clearly the 
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outcome of considerable industry. She 
has mastered the references in the 
ancient writers, and she has read most 
of the moderns, although there appears 
to be no reference in text, footnotes, or 
index to so well-known a book as the 
late Sir P. Vinogradoff’s Jurisprudence 
of the Greek City. The merit of the 
work lies in its record of statements 
and views, both ancient and modern, 
and for those who cannot read German 
such a record can hardly fail to be 
useful. It must in fairness be admitted 
that the writer has little liking for views 
that are extreme, and much of what she 
has to say is marked by sound common- 
sense. The chapter which treats of the 
very difficult question of Solon’s work 
on the Attic coinage will be welcomed 
by those who are not professed numis- 
matists. On the other hand, it cannot 
be said that the writer of this book has 
made any material contribution to the 
solution of the extremely difficult 
problems which are connected with the 
reforms of Solon, whether constitu- 
tional or economic. She seems to have 
accepted the temper of Solon himself as 
her ideal, and to find a way out of all 
perplexities in clinging to the via media. 
The task which she has set herself is 
sufficiently ambitious, but for its 
achievement a deeper insight into 
constitutional principles and a wider 
range over economic and constitutional 
analogies than we find any evidence of 
in this book are requisite. Between 
the history of opinion and the art of 
thinking there is a great gulf fixed, and 
for the solution of these problems the 
one thing needful is to think clearly and 
consistently and, for the time being at 
least, to forget many of the opinions. 
Opinions too should be sorted as well 
as tabulated, and arguments weighed as 
well as counted. 

It is in the treatment of the problems 
which are most fundamental that an 
excessive caution, and at times a lack of 
critical insight, is most to be observed. 
To take a few instances. In arriving 
at a decision as to the nature of the 
Seisachtheia there are clearly two ques- 
tions to be answered which are of first- 
class importance. The first is the rela- 
tion of the to the yewpudcpos 
on the one hand, and to the fevyiras on 


the other. The second is the inter- 
pretation of dpo: in Solon’s Poems. 
The discussion of the first of these 
questions is far from clear, and the con- 
clusion arrived at an unsatisfactory 
compromise. The claim of the dpoz to 
be boundary-stones is disposed of in a 
footnote and on curiously inadequate © 
grounds. Aristotle’s view in the Con- 
stitution of Athens that the archons were 
eae by sortition is accepted, and 
the difficulties involved in this are ex- 
plained away by a series of possibilities. 
Most unsatisfactory of all is the dis- 
cussion of the basis of the four Solonian 
property classes. Of two things, one: 
either the basis was property in land, 
or else it was property of any sort or 
kind. The difference between the two 
marks the difference, and a very pro- 
found difference, between two stages of 
constitutional developement. Yet we 
read: ‘It is safest to hold to the tradi- 
tion that Solon assessed the classes in 
terms of produce from land; and to 
conjecture that he did not expressly 
insist on a land-qualification, so that 
the way was left open for the substitu- 
tion of money-income for produce- 
income. We may even conjecture that 
here, as in his religious regulations, he 
added a clause equating one medimnos 
with one drachma; but whether he did 
so or not, this was a change that would 
rapidly and naturally take place so long 
as no definite bar such as a land- 
qualification was placed in its way.’ 
Again, on p. 141, we read as follows: 
‘An important temporary measure pro- 
hibited the export of all natural pro- 
ducts except olive oil... . It appears 
from this that Attica was then pro- 
ducing less than she consumed of 
everything but olive oil. She had to 
import corn—hence her anxiety to 
acquire a post on the Pontic corn-route; 
her means to pay for corn had to be 
derived from the export of oil and 
manufactured goods.’ It is only just to 
confess that the view that is here 
implied, 7.¢., that pre-Solonian Athens 
was dependent on imported corn, has 
found not a few advocates before the 
writer of the present work; but the 
form in which the view is here ex- 
ressed seems at first sight to imply a 
ogic that is almost perverse. 
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That it should be necessary to furnish 
the reader with a translation of the 
fragments of Solon’s Poems suggests 
the somewhat melancholy reflection 
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that Greek history is now being studied, 
at least in the newer universities, by 
those who cannot read Greek. 

E. M. WALKER. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


The Works of Aristotle (translated into 
English): Ethica Nicomachea. By 
W. D. Ross, Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel College; Deputy Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1925. Paper, 6s. net; 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

ProFeEssor Ross is to be congratulated 
upon something of an achievement. 
His translation moves on a high level. 
His handling, ¢.g., of the close argu- 
ment in IX. 9 on the perception of self 
and its enhancement in friendship, 
though a favourable, is by no means an 
isolated sample of his expertise. The 
brachylogies, however, of the original, 
and the fact that its technical vocabu- 
lary was in the making, still leave abun- 
dant room for differences of opinion. 

Mr. Ross offers no alternative ren- 
derings, and this is as it should be. 
But questions at once arise. If, for 
example, the text says (VI. 2. 1) that 
sense, intelligence, and desire are the 
things determinant mpdfews adm- 
Oeias, and an editor concludes, from 
the phrase ‘ practical truth’ just below, 
to translate as a hendiadys, must he 
still add Mr. Ross’s version, ‘ action 
and truth,’ as a translation, or is there 
no such thing as a translation? If, 
again, he holds that what a man can 
pretend to without detection (IV. 7. 13) 
is skill in cures by divination, must he 
condemn Mr. Ross’s ‘ powers of a seer, 
a sage, or a physician’ as wrong? 

Mr. Ross shows uniformly how he 
takes his words—an outstanding merit. 
There is some loss, of course, of the 
staccato effects of the original : 1153a 6 
ovd’ takes twelve words 
to express. Occasional, though rare, 
clumsiness too—e.g., VII. 3. 9 ff. on 
the practical syllogism. Of the way in 
which Mr. Ross disdains to be non- 
committal : 1138b 34 ‘ what is the right 
rule, and what is the standard that fixes 


it’ (rovrov ris Spos), may serve as an 
instance. 

Professor Ross pays special attention 
to ‘terms that are just crystallizing 
from the fluidity of everyday speech,’ 
and tones down, in this their initial use, 
terms that later became more technical. 
Thus é€:s is a state of mind or character, 
a disposition, a practised faculty (once), 
and once (quite correctly) a habit of 
body. The word Aédyos is similarly de- 
flated. In 1102b 32, however, éyew 
is not, as Mr. Ross renders it, ‘to account 
for.’ Adyos too must have the same 
meaning in the parallels II. 9. 8 and 
IV. 5. 13. Mr. Ross gives ‘ by reason- 
ing’ and ‘in words.’ Compare the 
variation as to po: in VI. 8. g (‘ limiting 
premisses’) and VI. 11. 4 (‘terms’). 
Mr. Ross is scarcely successful with the 
word fovAnots. The infringement of 
personality involved in seduction is 
more than against the victim’s ‘ wish’ 
(1136b 5). 

Non-technical expressions Mr. Ross 
reduces to their popular sense. If the 
egoist is reproached (IX. 8. 1) with 
doing nothing a¢’ éavrod, it is trans- 
lated ‘of his own accord,’ which 
gives a poor sense. Meyaroyvyia is 
of course ‘pride,’ rather discounted 
by ‘proper pride’ in one place, and 
the repeated use of ‘undue’ as the 
adjective of humility. In Book IV., 
where Coraes goes into raptures over 
xipBixes, and Professor Burnet talks of 
the vocabulary of the New Comedy, 
Mr. Ross can only rise to ‘stingy’ and 
the like. ‘ Inirascibility’ and—what is 
surely in modern literature only a 
Scoticism—‘ bellygods’ scarcely make 
up for such lack of colour. He uses 
the words ‘duty’ and ‘ought’ freely. 
The profligate pursues bodily pleasure 
‘thinking that he ought to do so,’ 
oiopevos Setv. He can scarcely think 
that he ought to commit adultery. 

In two fields terms were already more 
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fixed in their senses than Professor 
Ross seems to allow—law and mathe- 
matics. Merayédea is hardly repent- 
ance when applied to involuntary 
behaviour, nor does a man ask pardon 
for this, though he seeks exoneration. 
In V. 3-5 we have both phraseologies 
together. In cap. 3 aia is the sum of 
a man’s recognized rights. 1131b 1 
% Tov a Spov is ‘the line taken as 
term one,’ a formula interesting alike 
for the history of mathematical symbols 
and for that of logical terminology. In 
4. 3 Professor Ross translates pos rod 
BAdBous Svahopay x.7.r. ‘looks only 
to the distinctive character of the 
injury’; but ll. 5, 6 below, taken with 
passages from Plato’s Laws quoted by 
Professor Burnet, and specially 862b 5 
‘To these two things, then, the law- 
giver must look, the wrong and the 
damage,’ seem decisive for the latter’s 
view that it is the difference between 
these that is in question. In 1132b 19 
TOY Tapa TO éExovctov is not i. g. TOV 
adxovoiwyv, but refers to breaches of con- 
tract as well as to delicts. In cap. 5 
70 avtTsremovOds is, at least to start with, 
‘the reciprocal,’ sc.amount. In regard to 
70 érepov axpov, 1133b 2, Mr. Ross may 
be right in his explanation, but the point 
is raised by his translation ‘ extreme,’ 
and his note ‘party,’ that the parties 
are not the extremes in the proportion, 
while ‘one of two extremes’ is inap- 
plicable to the schema. WHence Mr. 
Burnet’s transition—too hasty perhaps 
—from the elementary form of value 
to what Marx calls ‘the total or ex- 
panded form of value.’ The careless 
% tpopyy above, which Mr. Ross rejects, 
may be a rudiment of such expansion. 
In 1133b 5, since D has been used of 
the uwnequated product, the fourth term 
is nD, B’s product as we now measure 
it, Td icacpévov 8, ‘D multiplied to 
equivalence with C.’ 

Using Bywater’s text, Professor Ross 
has no need to struggle with xar’ dpernv 
in V. 1. 13 or éy Trois paOnparixois in 
VI. 8. 9. He exercises independence 
and judgment in regard to text, trans- 
lating obelized passages triumphantly, 
¢.g. 1173b 13 ‘if we were being operated 
on,’ with its explanatory note, and 
1144a 5; or amending conservatively, 
usually with MS. or editorial backing, 


e.g. dropping # in 1148b 27, and with it 
a fruitful source of misunderstanding 
as to morbidity; or repunctuating as 
in 1133b 9 to get ‘exportation of corn 
in exchange for wine.’ Mr. Ross uses 
parentheses (with Professor Burnet) to 
mark off ‘ notes,’ such as that on con- 
tinuous proportion in V. 3. He extends 
the practice with effect, and might have 
used it for (I17Ia 17). 
In 1135b 33, on the other hand, Bywater 
is right, for 6 émuBovAevoas x.T.r. 
cepts that type of provocation which is 
of malice prepense. In 1127b 12 Mr. 
Ross has ws adafov with one inferior 
MS., and there, too, probably already a 
correction. We were wont to be satis- 
fied with ‘ as the braggart proper is not 
much to be blamed,’ viz. the liar from 
sheer artistry, as in a comedy of 
Alarcon or Corneille. In IV. 9. 1 Mr. 
Ross produces an ingenious Te 
for 

In I. 7. 21 (on our apprehension of 
principles) Professor Ross translates 
kat 8’ ‘and others too in 
other ways.’ From his similar treat- 
ment of 1097a 20 and 1116b 5 this 
appears to be a considered heresy. 
In I. 13. 11 for ‘to all nurslings’ 
read ‘to everything organic,’ the 
reference being primarily to plants. 
In § 7, just above, the parallel to the 
general knowledge that statesmen will 
have of psychology, is the oculist’s 
general knowledge of the whole body. 
Mr. Ross renders ‘must know about 
the eyes or the body.’ In III. 1. 3 ‘or 
is feeling the passion’ 6 is 
wrong. In III. 3.3 the word ‘ material’ 
should not be applied to the eternal 
koopos. IV. 1. 29 ev puxpois: 
the excipe is ‘only not on the great 
scale.’ In 1123a 5 Ta 5 d@pa seems to 
mean ‘his gifts.’ dapor, just 
below, should be so translated as to 
admit also the sense of ‘ gift from a child.’ 
In IV. 3. 31 &’ dpw is not ‘from 
haughtiness.’ In 1137a 3 én’ éxeivo 
means ‘on that condition.’ V. 11. 1 
& ur) and cases of killing a 
man which it does not expressly permit,’ 
as, ¢.g., with soldier and executioner, 
implying (so Burnet), 
with @ a loose cognate accusative to 
the indicated word. In VI. 8. 6 the 
objects of mathematics do not ‘ exist’ 
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by abstraction. VII. 13. 3 «al rédos 
means more than ‘and ends.’ In 
I17Ia 14 modroi) the sense 
requires ‘ plurality of friends,’ 
giro. And so forth. As against such 


differences of opinion and minor correc- 
tions, a counter-list of felicitous render- 
ings might be drawn up that would be 
large indeed. 

HERBERT W. BLunrT. 


THE MIMES OF HERONDAS. 


‘Hpovdov MipiawBor: Die Mimiamben 
des Herondas. Otto Crusius, Die 
Mimiamben des Herondas. Zweite 
Auflage, ginzlich umgearbeitet und 
mit griechischem Text und Abbildun- 
gen versehen von RUDOLF HERzOG. 
Pp. xvi+ 206; 16 photogravures and 
20 woodcuts. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926. 

Also Herondaea. Same author, same 
publisher, 1926. Pp. 40. (Sonder- 
druck aus Philologus, Bd. LXXXII., 
Heft. 1.) 

THE first-named of these works forms 
the second edition of Otto Crusius’ 
German translation (1893) of Herondas; 
R. Herzog has revised the translation, 
introduction, and notes, and has added 
the text of the mimes and fragments. 
The volume is intended not so much 
for scholars (though they may learn 
something from it) as for the wider 
circle of those interested in classical 
culture: ‘der Text’ (p. x) ‘muss dem 
humanistisch gebildeten Laien lesbar 
vorgelegt werden, d. h. ohne kritische 
Zeichen fiir zweifelhafte Lesung, aber 
nicht durch falschende Erleichterung 
unsicherer Text-stellen.’ Herzog has 
made use of the most recent work on 
the text, and acknowledges the services 
of Knox, Milne, Bell, and Edmonds, 
among others. 

Herondaea is a reprint from Philologus, 
and deals more fully with certain points 
of importance, such as the date of 
Herondas, and the interpretation of 
Mime VIII. It should be read together 
with the text and translation. 

The introductory chapters of Die 
Mimiamben are concerned with Heron- 


das and his art ; analyses of the separate 
Mimes, including references to other 
literature, ancient and modern, in which 
the same types reappear ; his birthplace 
and date (born probably at Ephesus, 
Cos his spiritual home, floruit 280-260) ; 
his predecessors Hipponax and Sophron; 
the method of representation of the 
Mimes (only one actor each); the prin- 
ciples on which the German verse 
translation has been revised. 

The text follows, with translation on 
the opposite page. There are short 
footnotes, and two appendices—one on 
the text, the other on certain passages 
which require further elucidation. The 
book is usefully illustrated with photo- 
gravures and woodcuts from Pompeian 
wall-paintings and terracottas. 

The book is certainly convenient, and 
incorporates in the text a number of 
recent suggestions and discoveries. Yet 
there are strange omissions of perfectly 
certain and accessible readings, as Mr. 
Milne points out inaletterto me. Four 
examples are I. 85 Mn[tpixn] rovr{ov], 
II. 8 pérouos II. 14 
[ [oliw, VII. 70 Sebre. There 
are others. H. has not seen the 
MS. recently, otherwise he could never 
have given the supplements in VIII. 67- 
69 (6, 11, and 5 letters supplied for the 
same space); and, in general, his spacing 
is not to be trusted. In VII. 68 eis 
A[c@vi] cov is read by him where clearly 
the MS. has é« A[v@v]ycov. The sup- 
plements whereby H. makes a con- 
tinuous story of Mime VIII. are largely 
fantasy. After all, this is a semi- 
popular edition, and should be judged 
as such. J. A. NAIRN. 
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RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Studies in Rhetoric and Public ates: 
In honor of James Albert Winans. 
By Pupils and Colleagues. Pp. 299. 
New York: The Century Company, 
1925. 

OF these essays, which form a ‘ Fest- 

schrift’ presented to Professor James 

Albert Winans on completion of a 

quarter of a century’s teaching, only 

one is primarily concerned with classical 
literature. Professor Lee Hunt’s Plato 
ond Aristotle on Rhetoric and Rhetoricians 
is a careful, interesting, and well-docu- 
mented account of the two philosophers’ 
views on rhetoric, prefaced by a dis- 
cussion of the connexion between early 
sophistic and rhetoric (a connexion 
which is perhaps represented as some- 
what closer than it in fact was). The 
ager considers, however, that popu- 
ar dislike of the Sophists (which, he 
admits, was not universal) is attributable 
to the philosophical, rather than to the 
rhetorical, side of their teaching. (It 
would perhaps be truer to say that what 
the reactionary Athenian, typified by 

Aristophanes, objected to was the diffu- 

sion of higher education as such, and 

that rhetorician, sophist, and philoso- 
pher were in his eyes merged in a sort 
of composite ‘ intellectualist ’ type.) 

Professor Hunt supplements his general 

description of the Sophists with brief 

sketches of Prodicus, Hippias, Prota- 
goras, and Gorgias. (It is perhaps an 
exaggeration to say that Gorgias ‘is 
known as the founder of the art of 
prose,’ though the ancients often say as 
much. Thrasymachus, as Suidas recog- 
nizes, had an important share in the 
business. And it is surely misleading 
to state, without qualification, that 

Gorgias used the ‘ grand’ style.) 
Professor Hunt now proceeds ‘to 

discuss Plato’s treatment of rhetoric 

and rhetoricians under four heads: the 


pictures he has given us of the individual 
rhetoricians, his general indictment of 
rhetoric in Athens, his suggestions for 
the creation of a nobler and better 
rhetoric, and his later attack upon the 
eristical rhetoricians who imitated the 
argumentative methods of Socrates.’ 
After an examination of the views 
expressed in the Gorgias, Phaedrus, 
Euthydemus, and other dialogues, Plato’s 
attitude is summed up by the observa- 
tion: ‘ Plato never viewed rhetoric 
abstractly, as an art of composition, as 
an instrument that might be used or 
abused ; he always considered it a false 
impulse in human thought.’ 

Aristotle, Professor Hunt points out, 
treats rhetoric from a different stand- 
point. His Rhetoric ‘ is neither a manual 
of rules nor a collection of injunctions. 
It is an unmoral and scientific analysis 
of the means of persuasion.’ Moreover, 
while admitting that the art may be 
abused, Aristotle holds that it is in the 
main beneficial, because it assists the 
natural tendency of the good to prevail 
over the bad. In general, in his treat- 
ment of the subject, he agrees with the 
rhetoricians, as against Plato. 

In ‘ The Rhythm of Oratorical Prose’ 
Professor Parrish is somewhat sceptical 
of the value of scientific analysis. 
In dealing with classical prose rhythm, 
he seems not to distinguish sharply 
enough between ‘pervading’ rhythm 
and clausula rhythm: a distinction 
which considerably mitigates the ‘ very 
plain contradiction’ noted on p. 221. 
He underestimates the importance of 
recent analysis of the clausula, under- 
stood in the light of the medieval cursus, 
and he gives us no hint of the palpable 
difference in rhythmic character between 
two such authors as Plato and Demos- 
thenes. 

J. D. DENNIsToON. 


PAPERS BY DR. MACKAIL. 


Classical Studies. By J. W. MAcKAIL. 
John Murray, 1925. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis book will carry many of its readers 

not only to Greece and Rome, but to 

places as far removed from them as the 

Examination Schools at Oxford and the 


University buildings at Leeds, and re- 
vive in their memory the very tones in 
which the eloquent sentences of these 
reprinted papers were delivered. It is 
typical of the peculiar genius of British 
scholarship. In scholarship the Ger- 
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mans are the supreme professionals, 
though the German type is not unknown 
or unsuccessful in these islands—the 
efficient thoroughness of the machine 
with something of the machine’s lack of 
sensitiveness and spontaneity. The 
Englishman remains in scholarship as 
elsewhere an amateur, with the amateur’s 
merits and defects. 

The essays included in this book fall 
into two groups. Some deal with clas- 
sical subjects, the rest with the problem 
of classical studies. In the first group 
three essays are specially attractive. 
‘ Virgil’s Italy’ will reveal to many as- 
pects of the poet which are essential to 
understanding and fully enjoying him. 
Every teacher of Latin should read 
it along with Dr. Mackail’s volume 
on Virgil in Harrap’s series ‘Our debt 
to Greece and Rome.’ ‘The Last 
Great Roman Historian,’ perhaps the 
best essay in the book, deals admirably 
with a great and little known figure. 
‘ The Odes of Horace’ handles tenderly 
a fragile idol. (What could be happier 
or truer than a judgment like this? 
‘ We have in Horace’s poetry a pattern, 
small, concentrated and incredibly clear, 
like the reflection in a convex mirror, of 
such a life as all people can live, a life 
within reach of the workman at his 
bench or the clerk at his desk.’) There 
comes an age when we should remember 
Insurgtt aliquando and furchtbare Realitat; 
but in general it is undoubtedly better 
that we should see Horace as Dr. 
Mackail sees him. 

The second group of essays discuss 
from different points of view the place 
of the Classics in education and in life. 
It is probably impossible to say anything 
very new on these subjects; it would be 
difficult to state the main propositions 
and arguments of the classical position 
with more justice, felicity, and modera- 
tion ; and two essays, ‘ The Place of the 
Classics in Imperial Studies’ and ‘ Pat- 
riotism,’ touch on less worn themes. 
Of suggestions for strengthening the 
position of Classics in British education 
there are few. Dr. Mackail has severe 
words for the study of the Classics in 
translations, and to some will seem to 
do less than justice to this method of 
propaganda. For, after all, many boys 
and girls in our schools are not going to 


learn to read Latin with much fluency. 
To the vast majority Greek will remain 
unknown. Is it well to leave the vast 
majority without any contact with 
Greek literature? Will that profit the 
cause of the Classics? Is it better for 
the individual to know nothing of Homer 
or Plato or Aristotle than to know them 
in translation? This dilemma is one- 
half of the problem set to-day to believers 
in Latin and Greek. But Dr. Mackail 
does not consider it. A long experience 
of a Government Office no doubt sobers 
one’s views as to the possible results of 
human—at any rate of official or col- 
lective—effort. Dr. Mackail approves 
most of the recommendations of the Prime 
Minister’s Committee on the Classics. 
He emphasises the importance of estab- 
lishing Latin as ‘an integral subject in 
the curricula of Secondary Schools and 
in University Arts Courses,’ and thinks 
that if at the same time an adequate 
knowledge of Greek were required in all 
teachers of Latin, ‘the naturalisation 
of the Classics in education would be 
secured.’ He wishes to commence 
Greek with Homer, and records the 
experience of a London Secondary 
School, where a few years ago no Greek 
was taught at all, and where to-day 
Greek beginners in their second term 
are reading Homer at the rate of 300 
lines a fortnight. He stresses the im- 
portance of improved methods of teach- 
ing. The latter is a real key to the 
situation. It would be a great thing if 
the Classical Association, which once 
reformed the pronunciation of Latin, 
would effectively take the matter in hand. 
They might, for instance, imitate the 
admirable activities of the Historical 
Association and publish something ana- 
logous to its pamphlet on teaching 
history. They might see that it reached 
the teachers. For much excellent advice 
is given which never gets far beyond the 
giver; and though there are excellent 
books on classical teaching from the 
Board of Education report on ‘The 
Teaching of the Classics in the Second- 
ary Schools of Germany’ down to Mr. 
L. W. Lewis’ Practical Hints on the 
Teaching of Latin, it is depressing to find 
how few teachers have ever heard 


of them. 
R. W. LIvINGSTONE. 
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THE CLASSICS IN GERMANY. 


Die Stelle des Rémertums in der humanis- 
tischen Bildung. Von EDUARD FRAEN- 
KEL. Pp. 45. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1926. M. 1.50. 

HERE we have an earnest address from 

a great German scholar on a matter of 

grave importance to his countrymen. 

At the back of it is much the same con- 

viction as was evident in an address of 

Dr. R. Heinze noticed in a recent 

number of this Review. But this paper 

is argumentative rather than descriptive, 
and deals with defects in the teaching 
system of the present Gymmnasia and 
suggestions of improved method. Both 
writers fear that these schools are 
declining in vigour and popularity: 
both are convinced that Germany has 
no little to draw from Rome in the way 
of inspiration. But to Dr. Fraenkel 
the Classical teaching in the schools 
as now practised is dull, uninspiring, 
unpractical from his point of view. 
The Latin side in particular suffers 
from a blind adherence to traditional 
methods, and needs a different handling 
if it is not to fail from the sheer weari- 
ness of the pupils. The improved 
method outlined by the speaker would 
probably do something to relieve and 
stimulate the taught. But it is signifi- 
cant that its introduction and success 
is admitted to depend on die Frage der 

Lehrervorbildung. When one considers 

the high gifts and large reading that 

would be needed to equip the up-to- 
date teacher, it is not easy to suppress 

a doubt whether these qualities can be 

secured for the cause under present 

economic conditions. 

In English schools, too, the Classical 
teaching might be made far more 
interesting if the able and devoted staff 
were more ripe; that is, if they had 
themselves read more widely, and could 
speak with more confidence, using their 
own knowledge freely from a full store. 
To travel beyond the text-books is hard 
for a young master fresh from the 
University. To give a living picture of 
Roman spirit and Roman greatness, in 
short to create a Roman atmosphere, as 
Dr. Fraenkel would like done, is desir- 
able. But I suggest that it will need 
teachers not too young, not overworked, 


not ill-paid. The thing is worth doing, 
if education is not to slip into the 
narrow grooves of technical schools. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that no such 
disaster will befall so great a people as 
the Germans. 

That the Roman atmosphere most 
likely to be wholesome in its influence 
on German youth is that of early Rome 
in the course of its vigorous expansion, 
the speaker admits. Also that to re- 
capture this, or some part of it, is a 
task exposed to difficulty and risk, since 
no contemporary literature has come 
down to us. To draw back-inferences 
from utterances of later dates is hardly 
sufficient. That there was a sound old 
Romertum, an aggregate of great 
qualities, is true enough: to view it in 
right perspective is not easy. It lacks 
the youthful buoyancy of Greek tradi- 
tion: as we have it, it is old and slow. 
But the pathos of Rome’s great 
disasters is deep, and Roman character 
as depicted in the legends, solid and 
stubborn, makes an impression not to 
be ignored. The sober feeling for order, 
the subordination of the free citizen to 
the calls of the State, the Bérgersinn 
on which Roman institutions rested, all 
may furnish lessons suited to fortify the 
moral strength of young Germans. 
But Fraenkel is well aware that mere 
copying of Rémertum is not desirable. 
So wise guidance will be needed if this 
crusade is to produce good results, and 
patient effort also. Let me echo the 
speaker’s closing words—quod di bene 
vortant ! 

His severe remarks on the traditional 
devotion to Stilistik, now dying out, and 
on the overdone attention to Grammatik, 
seem to indicate that certain difficulties 
felt in English Classical schools are 
beginning to be felt in Germany. The 
Mangel der Idee, in which he finds the 
special difficulty of using Latin litera- 
ture for the education of boys, is a 
stumbling-block to this earnest reformer. 
I may be betraying my ignorance, but 
it is my impression that German writers 
and editors as a rule treat the Classics 
with more thoroughness than sympathy. 
I notice that in suggesting a modern 
interpreter of ancient life and feeling 
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he generously commends the work of 
Gaston Boissier. But Boissier deals 
with times later than that early period, 
the inspiration of which Fraenkel wishes 
to catch and turn to account. I know 
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of no such truly artistic work dealing 
with Fabricius and the rest of the old 
Roman heroes. Is there any creation 
of ‘atmosphere ’ existing at all worthy 
to be classed with Macaulay’s Lays ? 
W. E. HEITLAND. 


VIRGILE: 


Virgile: Enéide, Livres I-VI. Texte 
établi par HENRI GOELZER et traduit 
par ANDRE BELLEssoRT., Pp. xxxii+ 
198. Paris: Société d’Edition ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1926. 18 francs. 

THE Bucoliques, published last year by 

MM. Goelzer and Bellessort under the 

auspices of the Association Guillaume 

Budé as Vol. I. of a complete edition 

of Virgil, is now followed by Vol. III. 

It is wholly excellent ; it will be wel- 

comed, and should be widely used, by 

English students of the classics. A 

brief account of its plan and scope may 

be given here as a guide. 

It contains the text, with a sufficient 
and, so far as I have tested it, a very 
accurate apparatus criticus; a prose 
translation printed opposite, which holds 
a happy mean between literal rendering 
and elucidating paraphrase, and to 
which are appended a limited number 
of notes, either explanatory of allusions, 
or in some instances conveying aesthetic 
judgments and literary parallels; and 
some thirty pages of introduction, of 
which it would be hard to speak in 
terms of too high praise. The value of 
the apparatus criticus is much enhanced 
by references throughout to Havet’s 
Manuel de Critique verbale. It is a 
pleasure to quote what M. Goelzer says 
of that invaluable book: ‘ Peut-étre 
remarquera-t-on que nous I’avons cité 
bien souvent ; mais nous ne songeons 
pas a nous en excuser; nous avons 
mieux aimé pécher par excés que par 
défaut,. et, si nous avons renvoyé 
maintes fois le lecteur aux remarques 
critiques du maitre, c’est que nous avons 
voulu non seulement en faire apprécier 
la rare qualité, mais surtout donner aux 
non-initiés l’occasion de se familiariser 
avec une méthode oi s’allie si heureuse- 
ment une rigueur en quelque sort géo- 
métrique a l’intuition du psychologue.’ 

The Introduction falls into two parts : 
(1) ‘ Objet et Originalité du Poéme,’ by 


ENEIDE. 


M. Bellessort ; (2) ‘ La Tradition manu- 
scrite,’ by M. Goelzer. The latter is a 
brief recapitulation of the facts, so far 
as they relate to the Aeneid, already 
more fully set forth in the General 
Introduction prefixed to Vol. I. of this 
edition. In the former, M. Bellessort 
has given in some twenty pages a just, 
well-proportioned, and wonderfully com- 
plete view of the object, the contents, 
and the spirit of the Aeneid. His study 
of the character of Aeneas as presented 
in the poem is perhaps as good as has 
ever been made—certainly the best that 
has been made in so short a compass. 
No less excellent are his appreciations 
of Virgil’s Dido, ‘la premiére femme 
amoureuse de la littérature antique dont 
nous sachions pourquoi elle a aimé’; 
of Virgil’s religion; of his feeling for 
and comprehension of the antiquities of 
his own world; and of that somptuosité 
lumineuse in which he stands unequalled 
among the classical writers, and is only 
paralleled by the great painters of the 


Venetian school. (By an odd slip the’ 


‘évocation des peuples italiques’ is 
assigned (p. ix) to the eighth and not to 
the seventh book.) 

With M. Goelzer’s general conclusion 
that M, P, and R, ‘complétés et con- 
trélés l’un par l’autre, permettent 
d’arriver 4 une approximation suffisante,’ 
few reasonable critics will disagree. 
The editors are fully on their guard 
against the perils of conjecture. ‘La 
plupart du temps et méme trop souvent 
des conjectures ne sont proposées que 
parce qu’on ne s’est pas donné assez 
de peine pour essayer de comprendre 
le texte’; and the note ‘damnat 
temere .. .,’ of not infrequent occur- 
rence in the apparatus criticus, is often 
all that need be said. Conservatism 
can of course be carried too far even 
with Virgil. No mention is made here 
of Professor Slater’s attractive and all 
but convincing micuit in V. 505; and 
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on the lines a little earlier in the same 
passage, V. 487-9, there is no note, 
though something does seem to have 
gone wrong, as the translation offered 
of the MS. volucrem columbam, ‘ une 
colombe qui bat les ailes,’ is sufficient 
to show. It may be suspected that 
what Virgil wrote was volucre in traiecto 
fune columbam quo tendant ferrum. In 
the well-known crux of VI. 585-91 
M. Goelzer accepts and prints the 
rearrangement of Cartault, transposing 
ll. 586 and 587 ; and in the still greater 
one of the passage following VI. 600 
adopts the more hazardous reconstitu- 
tion of Havet, which inserts 616-620 
between 601 and 602. This conjecture 
does not involve the generally presumed 
loss of a line there, but it has little else 
tocommend it. Nor, if we are prepared 
to accept Madvig’s brilliant suggestion 
of Pirithoumque et as the ending of 
1, 601, is any suggestion of a lost line 
required. That the whole passage lacks 
Virgil’s ultima manus may in any case 
be allowed. 

Attention may be called to a few 
other passages in which the textual 
problem is of special interest. M. 
Goelzer not only retains I. 109 in his 
text, which is proper enough, but defends 
it by the argument, to me unintelligible, 
that it is required to make sense of the 
words which follow. In I. 343 he boldly 
prints Ribbeck’s ditissimus auri ; but in 
I. 645 Kvitala’s equally plausible ipse 
manens (for the ipse manu of MPV and 


the uniform tradition) is only mentioned, 
though his repunctuation of III. 253-4 
is adopted. III. 685 is not cut defi- 
nitely out, but is printed in smaller 
type between brackets; it has complete 
traditional support, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether its excision mends matters 
much. IV. 126, where the case for 
bracketing, if not for cutting out, is 
much stronger, is on the other hand 
retained. In V. 326 Bentley’s ambigu- 
omve relinquat is accepted, as it has been 
by the majority of editors since Bentley ; 
here the MSS. ambiguomque seems to me 
not only to be defensible, but actually 
to give a better sense. In VI. 186 the 
sic forte precatur of MP (sic voce in R) is 
printed, and forte rightly explained as 
meaning ‘ instinctively’; and in VI. 539 
Reinach’s conjecture of fando, for the 
flendo of the uniform MSS. tradition, 
here including FMPR, is with some 
touch of ‘temerity’ received into the 
text. Three passages in this book, 
l. 242, the second half of 1. 265, and 
the line and a half following Fas obstat 
tristisque palus of 1. 438, are bracketed 
and printed in small type. The first of 
the three excisions is generally accepted; 
as regards the other two, one is rather 
inclined to say of M. Goelzer, as he does 
elsewhere of previous editors, temere 
damnat. But there will always be 
debateable points in a work so inter- 
esting and valuable as his work is 
throughout. 
J. W. Mackal. 


HOUSMAN’S LUCAN. 


M. Annaei Lucani Belli Ciuilis libri 
decem: editorum in usum edidit A. E. 
HousMANn. Pp. xxxvi+342. Royal 
8vo. Oxonii apud Basilium Blackwell, 
1926. 12s. 6d. net. 

TuHIs is another of Mr. Housman’s 

editions editorum in usum—whatever that 

may mean. In conception and in exe- 
cution it bears a considerable resem- 
blance to its distinguished predecessors. 

The introduction contains another in- 

stalment of his Dunciad and fresh cries 

wrung from a lonely soul compelled to 
drag out a weary existence in an age 
of dullards. There are many comments 


in his best vein on the textual problem 


and a few in his worst vein on recent 
editors. Then follows the text, with an 
apparatus culled, except in two or three 
places, from Hosius, but vastly enriched 
by discussions of variant readings. Even 
where there is no textual question the 
editor frequently supplies an explanatory 
note or directs the reader to some com- 
mentary which, in his opinion, gives the 
correct interpretation. At the end there 
is a valuable appendix on astronomical 
matters. The book will not take high 
rank as a monument of national or 
international comity, but as a contribu- 
tion, at once learned and penetrating, to 
the criticism of a Latin poet it is in the 
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great tradition, in the line of Scaliger 
and Bentley, Lachmann and Munro. 

In the introduction the most important 
codices are subjected to a rigorous exam- 
ination, which shows enormous indust 
as well as the clearness of vision whic 
one expects to findin Mr. Housman. He 
argues powerfully to show that, while Z 
and M are descendants of the same 
original from I. 483 to IX. 85, in the 
remaining parts of the poem M, not Z, 
deserts the archetype. The MS. from 
which M was copied had suffered muti- 
lation at the beginning and the end, and 
two different MSS., one not unlike U, 
the other akin to P, had been used in 
supplying the missing parts. M _ is 
Hosius’ codex optimus, which he follows 
all too faithfully. As a matter of fact 
there is no ‘ best manuscript’ worthy of 
such respect. Some are, indeed, better 
than others, but there is no pure tradi- 
tion; fusion and admixture have been so 
rife that no division into families, or even 
classes, is possible. As for the ghost of 
Paulus (or Papulus), it has been well 
and truly laid in this edition. After 
reading Mr. Housman’s terrific indict- 
ment of human credulity, the present 
reviewer is only too thankful to be able 
to call this journal to witness that he 
scorned the Pauline apparition even in 
the days of his callow youth. 

For years past the Teubner edition 
has been almost universally used. Its 
apparatus criticus is still the fullest that 
we possess, but the text has become 
antiquated, now that we have Mr. 
Housman’s. The superiority of the new 
text in the matter of readings is, to put 
it mildly, very considerable, but the im- 

rovement in the punctuation is no less 
important. It has long been recognised 
that in this respect Hosius’ recension 
leaves a great deal to be desired, being 
frequently inferior to much older edi- 
tions. Mr. Housman has now set things 
right, sometimes following previous 
editors and sometimes introducing inno- 
vations with splendid effect. One may 


differ from him somewhat in one’s theory 
of punctuation, especially as regards 
commas before or after interrogative 
clauses, defining relative clauses, or 
clauses of comparison; but with the 
obvious meaning of his punctuation one 
rarely has cause to quarrel. Ofthe cases 


where I am inclined to adopt a different 
stopping there are not many where I 
feel quite sure that he is mistaken. One 
of these occurs in the closing passage of 
Bk. VIII. Mr. Housman prints wv. 860 ff. 
thus: nunc est pro numine summo | hoc 
tumulo Fortuna iacens. He quotes the 
explanation of Grotius: ‘ Fortuna quo- 
dam modo cum ipso Pompeio sepulta, 
cui semper adfuerat.’ This is certainly 
wrong. Fortuna is vocative, and should 
be enclosed between commas. It is 
not Fortune, but Pompey, who is now 
pro numine summo. Mr. Housman says 
that such a statement about Pompey 
‘nimis apertum esset mendacium.’ Men- 
dacium or not, it is not too glaring for 
Lucan in his present frame of mind; on 
the contrary, it is what Lucan clearly 
says. The words which follow make 
the meaning quite plain. That lowly 
wave-beaten tomb, the poet declares, is 
more venerable than the altars raised to 
the deified Caesar (aris wictoris). Surely, 
then, it is the dead Caesar and the dead 
Pompey who are contrasted, not Caesar 
and Fortune. The next two lines ex- 
plain the meaning further, and should 
be preceded by a colon: Tarpets qut saepe 
deis sua tura negarunt | inclusum Tusco 
uenerantur caespite fulmen.  Tarpeis is 
emphatic: even the Capitoline gods (far 
greater than diuus Julius) often receive 
less veneration than the numen of a spot 
struck by lightning (cf. I. 608, in refer- - 
ence to the consecration of such a spot, 
datque locis numen). In other words, the 
numen of such a spot is pro numine summo 
to many; and so it is with Pompey in 
his Egyptian tomb. In Class. Quart. 
1914, pp. 109 ff., I have tried to show 
that the sentence est . . . tacens, 
with its gibe directed at Fortune, is a 
climax to which wv. 713 f. and 793-5 
lead up. Mr. Housman’s quotations do 
nothing to upset this view and little to 
support hisown. Ofcourse the passage 
is gross hyperbole, and the final lines of 
the book (865-872), though not without 
some poetical feeling, do not err on the 
side of reasonableness, or even of clear- 
ness, whatever view we may take of the 
general sense. But heaven help Lucan 
if we are to prune his extravagant utter- 
ances, or even his aperta mendacia, about 
Pompey ! 

In the second paragraph of his intro- 
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duction Mr. Housman pours out the 
vials of his wrath upon modern editors 
who have ruined the famous lines I. 
8-12 by wrong punctuation. His en- 
thusiasm leads him into some exaggera- 
tion, but he is undoubtedly right in 
saying that quis furor, o ciues, quae tanta 
licentia ferri should be punctuated as 
a question. He might have supported 
his statement by quoting one or two 
examples which clearly show the interro- 
gative force of gui(s) tantus, e.g. Val, FI. 
VII. 529: quis fragor hic? quaenam tantae, 

ic wirgo, ruinae? I agree with him 
that the whole passage consists of two 
questions, but I wish he had given his 
reasons for putting the first note of 
interrogation after ferri (v. 8) instead of 
carrying on the question to the end of 
the next line, as seems a good deal more 
natural. Whatever he may say about 
exclamations, he is scarcely likely to 
maintain that two questions of different 
structure may not be connected by -que. 
His note does nothing to defend his 
preference beyond quoting examples to 
show that the combination of an active 
with a passive infinitive, which his punc- 
tuation introduces, is not unknown to 
Lucan. The lines immediately following 
this passage show another departure 
from the ordinary punctuation. Mr. 
Housman, following Weise, treats vv. 
13-18 as one long exclamation, and 
separates them from v. 19. Most of 
the sixteenth-century editors seem to 
have taken the passage in this way, 
which may well be right. 

There are many differences of reading 
between Mr. Housman’s edition and 
the Teubner text. If we exclude trifling 
variations in the order of words or in 
tenses of verbs (e.g. effundit and effudit, 
where either will do) as well as ortho- 
graphical variations (in which, for the 
present purpose, I include some differ- 
ences which are not merely orthographi- 
cal, e.g. twm frequently substituted for 
tunc, beloved of Hosius), there are, 
according to my counting, over 260 
divergences. In my humble judgment 
Mr. Housman is certainly or very 
probably superior in about 150 of these 
cases, while Hosius certainly or prob- 


ably has the better of the argument in 


a dozen, at the most. The other cases 
must be ranked as doubtful, but many 


of them are of small consequence, and 
in several, as I suppose Mr. Housman 
would admit, certainty is not to be 
looked for. There must also be some 
cases where neither editor is right ; but 
after making all allowances and deduc- 
tions, it is obvious that Mr. Housman’s 
text is a great achievement, for which 
all students of Lucan must be grateful. 
Most of his improvements are effected 
by a judicious choice of MS. readings. 
It is good to have a text which gives in 
II. 61 urbi, ib. 126 Vestae, III. 160 regi, 
ib. 575 conferta, IV. 821 ensis, VI. 293 
Hennaeis, 1b. 532 letum, VII. 363 con- 
prensum, IX. 141 awidaeque, ib. 338 
impactis breuius, and many other excel- 
lent choices. As regards emendations, 
some forty which are not in Hosius’ 
text appear in this edition. Of these 
the editor claims one-half; some of 
these (e.g. sed sponte I. 234, fuga Gallus 
III. 159) had already been published. 
In II. 554 the reading ut semili causa 
caderes, quot Spartacus, hosti (MSS. quod 
and qua, hostis and hosti) carries convic- 
tion ; but although the spelling quoi ina 
MS. caused the corruption, we need not 
suppose that Lucan used it in this one 
place. Similarly in v. 541, where the 
variants cum and quod induce Mr. 
Housman to write quom, it might be 
better to assume that Lucan wrote cum 
as elsewhere. Satis his for fatis in I. 227 
is well defended in the note, and grows 
upon one; it may also be suggested 
that fatus in the next line may have 
contributed to the corruption. Rex 
tolletque for extolletque in VIII. 345 and 
munc . . . nunc for mon. . . nec in IX. 
1048 f. are ingenious and plausible, as 
are several of the other conjectures. 
Mr. Housman has nowhere attempted 
emendation without at least some justi- 
fication and seldom without necessity. 
It will perhaps surprise him to learn that 
at least one of his contemporaries con- 
siders that he has erred, if at all, on the 
side of ‘ conservatism.’ Of the emenda- 
tions of other scholars which are adopted 
eight—all good—are Bentley’s. I am 
not disposed to quarrel very seriously 
with any of the others, though I do not 
feel that it is necessary to read exutae 
for exhaustae in III. 132, pacis ad ex- 
haustae spolium non cogit egestas. Weise’s 
description of exhaustae as ‘past for 
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future’ is justly ridiculed, but the word 
might be used proleptically; Lucan 
uses the gen. of the perf. part. in this 
way in other places. But it is not 
necessary to assume prolepsis. Mr. 
Housman seems to imply that exhaustae 
could mean nothing but ‘ drained of all 
its wealth.’ Surely this is not the case. 
The reference is rather to the events 
preceding the outbreak of war, and 
especially to Caesar’s demands and the 
consequent negotiations, which had 
made a constant and increasing drain 
(in common English ‘ tax’) upon peace, 
until at last it was totally exhausted: 
exhaustae, sc. a te. 

A few of Mr. Housman’s conjectures 
are more ingenious than probable. In 
one case he saddles Lucan with words 
which can scarcely be called Latin at 
all. In IV. 718 f. Juba takes careful 
measures to conceal his approach from 
Curio: obscuratque suam per tussa silentia 
famam | hoc solum metuens tincauto ab 
hoste, ttimert (v.1. uidert). Mr. Housman 
rightly prefers timeri to utderi. To 
mend the metre he puts incauto im- 
mediately after solum and changes 
metuens to metuentis, thus: hoc solum 
incauto metuentis ab hoste, timeri. For 
the gen. of the participle in apposition to 
the gen.implied in swam he compares Ov. 
Trist. I1. 89 f., uitamque meam moresque 
probabas | illo, quem dederas, praetereuntis 
equo. But this idiom is not correctly 
used when the possessive refers to the 
subject of the sentence or clause. If 
Ovid had written witam meam probabam 
he would have had to write praeteriens ; 
similarly in Hor. Sat. I. 4. 23 f., cum mea 
nemo | scripta legat, recitare timentis, if 
mea had been sua, timentis would have 
been timens. The rule is regularly ob- 
served even when the gen. is an adjec- 
tive, not a participle (expressions like 
sua untus, or tpsius, opera do not, of 
course, enter into the question). Any- 
one who doubts the validity of the prin- 
ciple may be advised to read through 
the works of Lucifer of Cagliari, with 
whom the idiom under consideration is 
an obsession (though even he scarcely 
ever uses it with a participle). Less 
ambitious enquirers, and those who are 
suspicious of late authors, may be satis- 
fied with the citations in Kiihner-Steg- 
mann II. § 67. 4, or with the relevant 
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quotations in Heinsius’ note on Ov. 
Her. V. 45. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that, if the facts are as stated, the 
gen. of the participle in apposition to 
suus must necessarily be an extreme 
rarity. I do not know of any excep- 
tions to the rule enunciated above; in 
any case we must not gratuitously foist 
one on Lucan. 

On VII. 387-9 Mr. Housman makes 
a brilliant suggestion, which one is 
reluctant to call a brilliant failure. The 
battle of Pharsalia is beginning, and 
the poet, picturing to himself the attack- 
ing hosts, is led to meditate thus, ac- 
cording to the MSS: hae (v. ll. haec, ne) 
facient dextrae quidquid non expleat (ex- 
plicat C) aetas | ulla, nec humanum reparet 
genus omnibus annts, | ut uacet a ferro. 
Expleat would seem to require some- 
thing like vapient instead of facient, and 
quidquid is very strange. Mr. Housman 
strikes out v. 388 and reads in the pre- 
vious line nona explicat, translating thus 
(Intr. p. xxiv): ‘these hands will bring 
it to pass that, whatever the ninth 
century unfolds, it shall be free from 
warfare’ (i.e. because of the loss of life 
and the consequent diminishing of the 
future population). Claudius had in- 
augurated the ninth saeculum in A.D. 47. 
Mr. Housman refers us to Iuu. XIII. 
28; he seems now to have more confi- 
dence in the reading nona aetas there than 


he had in 1905, when Juvenal appeared . 


editorum in usum. The sole authority 
for explicat is the lemma of the Bernese 
scholion; the scholion itself implies 
expleat. But the really serious objec- 
tions to Mr. Housman’s solution are 
(1) that it expels a perfectly good line, 
and one excellently attested in the 
tradition of the text, (2) that the re- 
sultant sense is not good. Lucan, trans- 
porting himself in imagination to the 
battlefield and surveying the troops, is 
made to say ‘these right hands are 
destined to cause the ninth century to 
be free from war.’ But Lucan knew 
quite well that up to the time of his 
writing the ninth century had been full 
of war. A prophecy after the event 
ought at least to be accurate.? 


1 The pres. ind. explicat is scarcely consis- 
tent with Mr. Housman’s translation—unless 
his view is that Lucan is foretelling (say in 
A.D. 63) what is going to happen in ¢he remain- 
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VII. 675-7 (one of Pompey’s reasons 
for fleeing, instead of meeting his death 
at Pharsalia): sed tu quoque, coniunx, | 
causa fugae uoltusque tui fatisque negatum 

| te praesente mort. As Pompey was 
killed before Cornelia’s eyes, Mr. Hous- 
man naturally refuses to accept te 
praesente. He reads parte apsente, taking 
parte to mean ‘mate,’ or ‘ better half.’ 
But one badly wants an epithet or 
something else to elucidate parte. It is 
difficult to believe that any writer who 
wished to be understood could have 
written thus. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the present reviewer came to the 
passage fresh from a re-reading of 
Prudentius, Peristeph. Certainly those 
ancient martyrs who were deprived of 
tongue or limb before being finally 
despatched might be said parte apsente 
mori. In any case neither Mr. Hous- 
man’s nor any other conjecture gets rid 
of the double meaning of causa, which 
refers first to the motives in Pompey’s 
mind and then to the decree of fate. 
Theoretically there is nothing im- 
possible, or even astonishing, in this, 
but every careful reader must feel that, 
somehow, it spoils the passage with a 
discordant note. I cannot help think- 
ing that a line has dropped out after 
negatum. I have thought of one which, 
while allowing us to retain te praesente, 
gives a possible meaning and supplies a 
cause for the omission; but I hope 
that Mr. Housman will favour us with 
a much better one. 

I must deal very briefly with IX. 
590-3 (Cato in the desert). Hosius 
reads: somni parcissimus ipse est, | 
ultimus haustor aquae. cum tandem fonte 
reperto | indiga cogatur laticis certare 
iuuentus, | stat, dum lixa bibat. But 
cogatur certare will not do. Most MSS. 
read potare, G portare ; Z has conatur for 
cogatur. Mr. Housman puts a semi- 
colon after est, deletes the punctuation 
after aquae, and reads quam for cum, and 
cogatur . . . spectare. The explanation 
in his note does not seem to fit his text, 
and neither that interpretation nor the 
meaning which I have, with some 
difficulty, extracted from his reading 


ing part of the century. This interpretation 
gives a feeble meaning at the expense of an 
intolerable strain on the language. 


seems to justify the rather arbitrary 
changes. His calm statement, without 
so much as a fortasse, that both certare 
and portare go back to an original pectare, 
takes one’s breath away. At first sight 
certare would appear to represent the 
original reading, and potare to be an 
alteration; but such appearances are 
sometimes deceitful. I have suggested 
elsewhere that the variants cogatur and 
conatur may go back to an original 
cunctatur ; if that be so, Lucan wrote 
cunctatur . . . potare (which gives 
excellent sense), and certare is an 
‘emendation’ made to suit the cor- 
ruption cogatur. With the reading just 
mentioned one might adopt the punctua- 
tion of Hosius (except that a colon after 
aguae would be preferable), but one 
might also put a stronger stop (as Mr. 
Housman does) after est and a comma 
after aquae. 

Everyone knows how faithfully Mr. 
Housman is wont to deal with those 
editors, mostly of foreign nationality, 
whose favourite sport consists in con- 
struing through a stone wall. With 
delightfully human inconsistency, he 
has now taken a hand in the game 
himself. In VIII. 155 f. Lucan tells 
us how sorry the Mityleneans were to 
part with Cornelia: quod summissa 
animis, nulli grauis hospita turbae, stantis 
adhuc fati wixit quasi coniuge uicto. 
Thus Mr. Housman prints the lines, 
following the MSS., except that animis 
(which he attributes to Heinsius) is 
rightly read for nimis. He takes turbae 
as gen. depending on, not dat. agreeing 
with, nulli (‘none of the population’), 
quoting one passage which illustrates 
the meaning of turba and another which 
does not seem to illustrate anything. 
It is simpler to take nulli as agreeing 
with turbae and as equivalent to omnino 
non, a usage which Lucan employs 
freely and even somewhat boldly: ‘in 
no wise burdensome to those around 
her.’ Turba is a troublesome word ; it 
may mean ‘population’; it may also 
be applied to a great person’s entourage, 
or to one’s circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. This, however, is a compara- 
tively trifling point ; the crucial difficulty 
is in the next line. Mr. Housman’s 
note on v. 158 is as follows: ‘ coniuge 
amo xowod: uide 316 socerum quaeque 
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ad Man. IV. 726 adnotaui. sic uixit 
stantis adhuc fati Pompeio (cum Pom- 
peius stantis fati esset) quasi uicto eo: 
recte Cortius.’ But neither Mr. Hous- 
man nor Cortius produces a shred of 


‘evidence to support the amazing asser- 


tion that stantis fati Pompeio could mean 
cum Pompeius stantis fati esset. The 
passages to which Mr. Housman refers 
show merely that Pompeio (or rather 
coniuge) might be supplied, or ‘ under- 
stood,’ in the first half of the line, and 
the citations of Cortius carry the matter 
a short stage further by showing that 
stantis fati coniuge might mean coniuge, 
cum stantis fati esset. But this is very 
different from cum coniunx ... esset; 
it leaves contuge in the air, and we are 
no better off than before. There is no 
doubt that the passage as it stands is 
unsound. The fact may well be that 
coniunx (or coniux) has dropped out 
between adhuc and wixit, and fati is a 
subsequent stop-gap, so that we ought 
to read: stantis adhuc contunx uixit quast 
coniuge uicto. Adhuc, of course, goes 
with both stantis and coniunx, but an 
adequate English rendering would be, 
‘while still the wife of an unfallen 
husband she lived as if her husband 
were vanquished.’ The double use of 
coniunx, once masc. and once fem., is a 
turn found in Ovid (Met. VII. 589) and 
later literature, and also in inscriptions. 
Stare is often used of persons whose 
power or fortune still stands firm. 
There are plentiful examples in Cicero ; 
Ovid twice denotes the period before his 
banishment by dum stetimus; and 
Lucan (¢.g., VIII 233) and others are 
no strangers to the use. In several 
instances the meaning is made clearer 
by an antithesis, as here by wicto. 

In III. 149 Mr. Housman adopts a 
very slenderly supported reading which 
bears all the marks of corruption and 
which, if it gives any respectable sense 
at all, does so in such an obscure way 
that very few besides Mr. Housman are 
likely to detect it. The line occurs 
toward the end of the passage where 
Metellus tries to prevent Caesar from 
appropriating the treasury of Saturn. 
Cotta compels the bold tribune to desist, 
telling him that opposition to Caesar is 
useless (147 ff.): tot rebus iniquts | par- 
uimus uicti ; uentia est haec sola pudoris | 


degenerisque metus, nil 1am potutsse negars. 
I give the reading of most MSS.; M and 
Z read non tam; the adnotationes, while 
mentioning the variant mil 1am, comment 
on nullam; the first of the Bernese 
scholia favours mil iam. Mr. Housman, 
who reads nullam, follows the adnotatio 
in explaining it as nullam ex tot rebus 
iniquis (vid. v. 147). What he believes 
nullam ex tot rebus iniquis potuisse negart 
to mean, I confess I cannot tell. If 
negart be taken as meaning denegari, 
the words seem to have nosense; if we 
take it as dict non esse, we can get some 
meaning, but a very poor one (with — 
in place of potwisse it would have been 
more tolerable). But what is wrong 
with nil iam? Mr. Housman’s only in- 
dictment is that ‘ progressus significatio 
alienaest.’ I suppose he means that the 
notion of ‘progression’ is inherent in 
iam. Accepting this doctrine for the 
sake of argument, one need only remark 
that if tot rebus iniquis means what it 
says, then objection to tam is futile. 
Niliam will do quite well. There is great 
emphasis on nil. The excuse suggested 
is: ‘matters have come to such a pass 
(tam) that nothing whatever could have 
been denied to Caesar.’ If he had de- 
manded not merely the treasury of 
Saturn but all treasuries, public and 
private, with the ancilia and the palla- 
dium thrown in, it would have been idle 
to refuse him; he has power to take 
whatever he desires. 

In VI. 237 the reading preferred by 
Mr. Housman shows suspicious signs of 
being an ancient slip of the pen or a 
tame ‘emendation.’ The passage deals 
with the famous resistance of the centu- 
rion Scaeva to the Pompeians. With 
an eye torn out he becomes more 
furious still, but he decides to conceal 
his rage. As he stands there with 
blood streaming down his face, his foes 
rejoice. But this joy is short-lived. 
Assuming an utterly cowed and un- 
manned appearance, he pretends to 
give in. The ruse is successful. Aulus 
thinks he has an easy prey, mec uidtt 
recto gladium mucrone trementem; no 
sooner has he got within reach than 
fulmineum medtis excepit faucibus ensem. 
Mr. Housman follows II and G in read- 
ing tenentem; most MSS. read trementem, 
which I believe to be right. The em- 
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phasis, as often in Lucan, is in a some- 
what unexpected place; trementem is 
the pév-part, recto mucrone the 6é-part. 
Aulus did not notice that although the 
sword trembled the point was levelled, 
ready to attack. Scaeva’s shakiness 
was, of course, assumed. The notion 
of the trembling sword seems ‘inept’ to 
Mr. Housman. It certainly would not 
seem so to Lucan. 

In VIII. 769 f. the soldier who has 
cremated Pompey looks forward to 
bringing back the ashes to Cornelia, 
and apostrophises the dead leader thus: 
te Cornelia, Magne, | accipiet nostraque 
manu transfundet in urnam. Mr. 
Housman, unlike most people, finds no 
difficulty here; nostra manu, he says, 
means ‘from my hand,’ and is quite 
properly used with transfundet. But a 
careful examination of the passages 
where transfundere is used in a literal 
sense seems to show that this explana- 
tion is not only impossible but grotesque. 
Transfundere means to pour from a con- 
tainer into or (more rarely) on to some- 
thing else. The soldier might transfun- 
deve from his own hand, and Cornelia 
might transfundere from his knapsack or 
box or jar, but the only way in which 
Cornelia could transfundere from the 
soldier’s hand would be by grasping and 
tilting it. It is useless to talk of a 
‘ pregnant’ construction or poetic 
license ; Lucan would not use the words 
in the sense of ‘will pour your ashes, 
taking them from my hand,’ because he 
would be conscious of the ridiculous 
literal meaning of them—a meaning 
ridiculous enough if we had had cineres 
tuos, but doubly ridiculous with Ze. 
There can be little doubt that Burman’s 
notaque is right. It is full of meaning, 
and the meaning is the right one, as has 
been shown more than once, most fully, 
perhaps, in Class. Quart. 1916, p. 105. 

There are several passages in Lucan 
which have baffled all attempts at 
emendation. Some of these are very 
annoying, because they look, somehow, 
as if emendation would be easy. Prob- 
ably every serious student of the poet 
has spent many an hour over VII. 43 f. 
Mr. Housman gives it up, contenting 
himself with a half-serious suggestion in 
hisnote. VI. 18, where the text says the 
opposite of what it means, is almost 


more vexatious and more hopeless. 
Another passage of which Mr. Housman, 
like his predecessors, has little hope is 
VII. 735 (Caesar after Pharsalia orders 
his men to advance and plunder the 
Pompeian camp): haud uerttus graue ne 
fessis aut Marte subactis| hoc foret 
imperium. Marte subactis should mean 
‘overcome in battle,’ as in v. 613; it 
cannot mean Marte fatigatis, and even 
if it could, fessis aut fatigatis would 
be curiously inane. Many are inclined 
to think that swbactis has crept in from 
v. 613 and ousted the genuine word. 
It has been suggested that Lucan wrote 
a Marte peracto. Mr. Housman suggests 
a Marte sibi actis, but that is only his 
little joke. A very simple emendation, 
which does not seem impossible, would 
be fessis, tot Marte subactis, ‘tired after 
overcoming so great a host in battle.’ 

In VIII. 562 ff. the treacherous 
Egyptians put off from the shore to 
meet Pompey: quem contra non longa 
uecta carina | appulerat scelerata manus. 
Mr. Housman endorses Bentley’s objec- 
tions that appulerat is a nautical term 
wrongly used, and that the tense is 
inappropriate ; but he does not suggest 
any emendation. It seems not unlikely 
that Lucan wrote appellat (‘hails’), 
which suits the context very well, and 
which may have been altered by a land- 
lubber with a rather hazy notion of 
nautical phraseology. 

X. 473 defies emendation, and Mr. 
Housman rightly subscribes to the view 
that a line has been lost between 472 
and 473. He assumes omissions in 
some other places, and composes lines 
to fill the Jacunae. In this part of his 
work he shows, as usual, great ingenuity. 
He will not, of course, expect everyone 
to agree with him in every case; for 
example, I like his suggestion of a 
missing line after II. 703, but I feel 
very doubtful about V. 535, which he 
divides between two lines, completing 
the metre with inportunamgue fereris| 
— deflens. The line suggested 
to follow IX. 674 does not seem very 
probable. I would rather expel v. 674 
altogether ; it is a wretched line, and 
unnecessary, and was probably inserted 
by someone who supposed that pars 
magna in v. 672 required another pars 
to balance it. But I must not linger 
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over this subject ; nor is there space to 
deal with the editor’s suggested trans- 

sitions, which are not very numerous, 
bat are practically all attractive and 
are defended with characteristic skill 
and learning (see, for example, note on 
VI. 374). With regard to the bracket- 
ing of lines this edition shows much 
more discrimination than the Teubner 
text, and generally, though not quite 
always, commands assent. Mr. Hous- 
man discusses in great detail the causes 
of the omission of certain lines in the 
MSS. and the genuineness of these 
lines. As I have had occasion at various 
times to write a few words on some of 
these cases, I may perhaps record my 
satisfaction in finding that our opinions 
are in close agreement. 

Mr. Housman does not aim at any- 
thing like a complete exegesis of the 
poem, but he has made many contribu- 
tions of great value to its interpretation. 
His illustrations are, as usual, a con- 
spicuous feature. In addition to the 
tablets of his memory, so richly in- 
scribed with diverse and well-ordered 
learning, he must have quite the most 
varied and wonderful collection of note- 
books or card-indexes in the world. 
With a well-chosen parallel he can 
sweep aside an obstacle which has 
troubled many editors (e.g. I. 231) or 
throw welcome light on a point of 
grammar, geography, astronomy, or 
anything else. Of course, some of the 
illustrations are more apt than others. 
The difficulties involved in soportfero 
somno (III. 8) are not removed or even 
alleviated by quoting Lucr. IV. 453 f., 
suaut deuinxit membra sopore | somnus, 
where the addition of swaui makes all 
the difference in the world. In IV. 521 
it is scarcely reasonable to illustrate the 
treading mobilium iuuenum, where tuue- 
num means ‘ warriors,’ or ‘his men,’ by 
quotations dealing with the instability 
of youth. Such examples could, of 
course, be multiplied, and there are 
several places where one might use- 
fully supplement, or even improve upon, 
the illustrations given; but anybody 
can play that sort of game with another 
man’s work, however good that work 
may be. The fact remains that, as an 
illustrator of the Latin poets, Mr. 
Housman stands in the very foremost 
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rank. Most of the explanatory notes 
are necessarily very brief indeed, and it 
is not entirely the editor’s fault if one 
is often tempted to exclaim, after read- 
ing some curt, dogmatic assertion, audi 
alteram partem. He might have found 
room for a less one-sided treatment of 
some debatable questions if he had 
omitted the ‘glimpses of the obvious’ 
with which he seeks from time to time 
to instruct his editores. The notes, be 
they long or short, suggest several inter- 
esting points which one would fain dis- 
cuss, did space allow. They certainly 
lay all students of Lucan under a deep 
debt, and it is a genuine pleasure to the 
present reviewer to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging his gratitude, 
not only for invaluable reinforcement 
of opinions which he had already formed, 
but for not infrequent conversion and 
for still more frequent enlightenment. 

Of course, as everyone knows, Mr. 
Housman is both served and plagued 
by a familiar imp. It is a clever imp 
and witty, but just a little inclined to 
be headstrong and arbitrary. It has 
great confidence in itself, and some- 
times it is not quite as generous to its 
master’s fellow-men as its master would 
no doubt like it to be. This is un- 
pleasant for other people, but it is also 
bad for the imp’s master, as it some- 
times clouds his judgment, which, when 
the imp is not plaguing him, is always 
crystal-clear. 

Across the sea there is a scholar of 
charming modesty, who has devoted 
a long life whole-heartedly to the ad- 
vancement of learning. The imp’s 
master has confessed that without the 
patient labours of that scholar, whose 
name is Carl Hosius, two of his own 
books could scarcely have been written. 
But Hosius is a human scholar, and 
sometimes errs, while the imp is both 
superhuman and inhuman, and never 
spares. So throughout the book which 
we have been considering many gibes 
are flung at that worthy, modest scholar 
—gibes sometimes, indeed, harmless, 
but oftener peevish or harsh or cruel. 
Wherefore those who admire the imp’s 
master are grieved for him and for his 
country’s good name, and wistfully 
wonder if imps are as immune from 
correction as cherubs. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 
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THE ROMAN IMPERIAL COINAGE. 


The Roman Imperial Coimage. By H. 
MATTINGLY and E. A. SYDENHAM. 
Vol. Il.: Vespasian to Hadrian. 
Pp. xvii + 568 and 16 plates. London: 
Spink and Sons, 1926. 

MEssrs SPINK AND Sonsand the authors 
are alike to be congratulated on the rapid 
progress of this important work. Unlike 
the former, the present volume has not 
to compete with the British Museum 
Catalogue, and until that appears it is 
quite indispensable to the numismatist, 
the historian, and the field archzologist, 
nor, especially to the last, will its value 
be diminished even when the larger 
work appears. 

The present volume possesses all the 
merits of its predecessor, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that the only serious 
defect which it shares with the former 
—a certain difficulty in making full use 
of the plates—will be corrected in the 
further three volumes, which will com- 
plete the period down to Diocletian. 

In the earlier part of the period covered 
by this volume the complexities of the 
problem are less serious than those of the 
lulio-Claudian period, but even here the 
advance in our knowledge made possible 
is very considerable: the part played by 
the mint at Lugdunum, the restored 
coinage of Domitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan, and the dating of the coinage 
of the last, are all elucidated in a fashion 
which commands assent, and the intro- 
ductions to the several reigns contain 
much of interest and value to the 
historian; if at times the need for brevit 
leads to apparent dogmatism. But it 
is natural to turn with most expecta- 
tion to the reign of Hadrian, for apart 
from the not very accessible work of 
Laffranchi, scattered hints were all 
that the ordinary student could gain 
as to the. dating within the period 
119-138. We are now provided with a 
scheme, most of which may be readily 
accepted, which divides the reign into 
five periods, recognisable by the form of 
the imperial titulature. (1) The title 
contains the Pontificate and the Tri- 


bunician Power (A.D. I19-122). (2) 
Obverse Hadrianus Augustus, reverse 
Cos. III. (ap. 125-128). (3) Re- 
verse adds P.P. (A.D. 132-134). (4) Ob- 
verse Hadrianus Aug. Cos. III. P.P. 
(134-138). (5) Posthumous (A.D. 138- 
139). Obverse Hadrianus Aug. P.P. 
reverse Cos. III. 

The doubtful element in this com- 
bination, as the writers admit, is the 
attribution of a considerable group to 
the first year of Pius’ reign, and the 
obvious alternative, which they reject, 
is to place the fifth series in the years 
A.D. 128-132. This they think unlikely : 
(a) because a cessation of minting 
seems indicated also in the period 
of H.’s first journey, and (b) because 
of two types in the group, one of 
which, Patientia Augusti, they connect 
with H.’s fortitude in his last illness; 
in the other, Rome causing H. to take 
the hand of a senator, they see the 
adoption of Pius (early in 138). But 
neither argument is entirely convinc- 
ing; the whole of the third sub-section 
of the first group seems to fall after H.’s 
departure from Rome (May (?), 121), 
and the third group begins in 132, more 
than a year before his final return in 
134; the second argument is perhaps 
an example of the fatal ease with which 
the historian may come to feel that 
everything can be explained with the 
knowledge at our disposal. The Senate’s 
treatment of Hadrian dead makes it not 
impossible that occasions for the exer- 
cise of ‘ Patientia’’ or a reconciliation 
with the Senate through the force of 
public opinion at Rome may have arisen 
during the last half of his reign, even if 
we do not know what they were. But 
apart from this single part of the scheme, 
which the writers have in any case put 
forward with proper reserves, the 
student may accept their dating with 
confidence and thank them for valuable 
light thrown on one of the obscurest, as 
it is one of the most important, periods 
in the history of the empire. 

D. ATKINSON. 
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THE LAST AGE OF ROMAN BRITAIN. 


The Last Age of Roman Britain. By 
Epwarp Foorp. Pp. 294, 16 plates, 
and 3 maps. London: G. G. Harrap, 
1925. 15s. 

In his attempt to recover the history of 

the two darkest centuries of our coun- 

try’s annals, Mr. Foord has undertaken 
a task of great difficulty, one in which 
he could perhaps hardly hope to win 
general acceptance for his reconstruc- 
tion. The work falls naturally into two 

arts, the former covering the period 
immediately preceding and including 
the formal withdrawal by the central 
government from the administration of 

Britain, the latter the succeeding age 

when the still Romanized Britons strove 

to make head against their barbarian 
foes. Readers of this journal will 
perhaps feel more interest in the first 
of these. In it Mr. Foord finds himself 
obliged in large measure to reject the 
orthodox account which dates the_mili- 
tary collapse to the last years of the 
fourth century and the final break to 

410, and to construct another in which 

Britain remains in the fullest sense a 

rovince of the empire, garrisoned by 

imperial troops, and administered by 
imperial officials, until about 440. His 
main bases for this are two, a new inter- 
pretation of numismatic evidence, and 
an evaluation of the Notitia, resembling 
that of Professor Bury, though arrived 
at independently and more rigidly en- 
forced. Coins,says Mr. Foord, require 
an appreciable period to reach a remote 
province, and in the case of Britain this 
period is approximately thirty years; 
thus he proceeds to show that the 
archaeologists’ dates, based on numis- 
matic evidence, areall wrong. Scotland 
was not evacuated in 180 but in 206, the 
second breaking through of Hadrian’s 
wall is not 270-280 but 305, and so on. 

He takes the considerable body of evi- 

dence collected by Mr. Collingwood 

(J. R. S., Vol. XII., pt. I.) which shows 

that coins after A.D. 400 are practically 

non-existent in Britain, and shows how, 
on his theory, this evidence, agreeing 
with that of the Notitia, proves his case; 
these latest coins are the natural 
normal currency of 430-440. This 
theory appears to me wholly untenable 


when applied in practice. Castra Vétera, 
destroyed in 70 (Tac. Hist. IV.), is in 
course of being excavated. Among the 
coins found there are three of Nero, 
dated A.D. 64-6, and one countermarked 
by Vindex in 68 (Bonner Jahrbiicher, 
CXXII., p. 367: B. M. Cat., p. xxxi.). 
Or compare the cases of Wroxeter and 
Corbridge. A combination of the evi- 
dence of literature, inscriptions, and 
pottery suggests that their earliest occu- 
pations date from about 50 and 80 
respectively. In the last few years 
32 copper coins of Claudius have been 
found at Wroxeter; at Corbridge, be- 
tween 1907 and IgII, pre-Flavian copper 
is represented by at most 2, Vespasian 
and Titus by 52. Copper, it should 
perhaps be said, has a shorter life than 
silver, and so is more significant for 
this purpose. This for the ordinary 
student confirms the other evidence, but 
on Mr. Foord’s theory it must mean 
a foundation date of about 70-80 for 
Wroxeter and 100-110 for Corbridge. 
Such study of coins in a vacuum can in 
fact lead to no useful result. Mr. Foord 
is probably rigbt in doubting the 
cogency of Mr. Collingwood's argument, 
but he certainly cannot refute it in 
this way. 

He finds it unnecessary to argue the 
case for the Notitia in detail. Since it 
was composed, as he believes, solely for 
the use of a single high official, the possi- 
bility that it can represent an obsolete 
organization is excluded ; the rest of the 
document can be dated 427-8, though 
there are one or two later additions, and 
the British section must bear the same 
date. 

Professor Bury had admitted doubts of 
part of the British section, but Mr. Foord 
will have none of such half measures. 
He does not attempt, where all before 
him have failed, to make the details fit 
with any possible scheme of defence, but 
is content to remark ‘ that when it was 
drawn up thedefence of the province was 
in course of rearrangement ’. 

Whether, after trying to make the 
description work, scholars will prefer 
this explanation to the suggestion that 
successive officials continued to copy 
with decreasing care an obsolete docu- 
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ment which, in not impossible circum- 
stances, might be required again (and 
uickly), may, I think, be doubted. The 
act seems to be that neither the evidence 
of the Notitia nor that of the coins leads 
to a certain conclusion; at present the 
miserable scraps of literary evidence are 
all we have; Mr. Foord’s reading of 
them differs from that of most of the 
scholars who have wrestled with them— 
his account is plausible, and it may be 
right, but if so, it is in spite of the two 
new bases on which he seeks to build it. 
For the later period the situation is 
even more desperate. When Welsh and 


Irish scholars have evolved some method 
of sifting the grain from the chaff of their 
native traditions, a means may be pro- 
vided of evaluating the statements of 
Gildas or Nennius, but until that can be 
done an attitude of scepticism may well 
be maintained. Treated as serious 
historians, they can, as Mr. Foord has 
shown, be made the basis of a coherent, 
even a plausible, narrative, for the 
refutation of which material is almost 
wholly lacking, but whether such a 
narrative can claim to be history in the 
strict sense is doubtful. 
D. ATKINSON. 


SELECT PASSAGES ILLUSTRATING MITHRAISM. 


Select Passages illustrating Mithraism. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by 
the Rev. A. E. Gepen, D.D. Pp. 
vi+87. London: S.P.C.K., 1925. 
3s. 6d. net. 

INTEREST in Mithraism is now wide- 
spread, and it is good that those who 
feel it should be encouraged to study 
the ancient evidence and to appreciate 
+he magnitude of the gaps in our 
knowledge. Dr. Geden’s selection from 
the material collected by Cumont (to 
which he adds some passages from the 
Avesta) is adequate and useful ; perhaps 
fuller references should be given for 
some texts (as pp. 63, 65), occasional 
notes added (as, for instance, on baresma, 
p- 20 f.), and specimens of the inscrip- 
tional recordsquoted. The Introduction 
is judicious ; some ideas expressed in it 
will hardly win general acceptance, but 
they are put forward in a tentative 
manner which disarms criticism. 

Dr. Geden has adopted a little too 
lightly the common theory that Mithra- 
ism was the most serious rival of early 
Christianity, though he recognises cor- 
rectly that there was at first probably 
little direct clash between them. On 
p- 10 we read, ‘ Along the sides of the 
chambers were stone benches, or a 
raised dais, on which probably the 
celebrants took their places at the 
ritual of service’; the benches were, 
however, in all probability for the 
worshippers (Cumont, Notes sur un 
Temple mithraique d’Ostie, 16 ff.), and 
the floor for the actual performers of 


the rite. On p. 17 the chief period of 
Mithraism should probably be dated 
from the early part of the second 
century of our era rather than from 
the middle of the first. To the biblio- 
graphy on p. 18 should be added 
Cumont’s third edition of his small 
Mystéres de Mithra (1913), which con- 
tains addenda to Textes et Monuments; 
Weinreich’s re-edition of Dieterich’s 
Mithrasliturgie (1923), with its valuable 
new pages; and Cumont’s most instruc- 
tive Les Religions orientales dans le Pagan- 
isme romain. 

An unfortunate mistranslation of a 
sentence from the life of Commodus 
in the Historia Augusta on p. 66, sacra 
Mithraica homicidio uero polluit, cum illic 
aliquid ad speciem timoris uel dict uel fingt 
soleat, which should be rendered, ‘he 
defiled the rites of Mithras with real 
murder, whereas some word or pretence 
to excite fear is usual therein,’ has 
obscured its significance; probably it 
refers to a ritual pretence of killing the 
initiate. On 26 it is wrongly 
assumed that the taboo on being 
drunk, which bound the Persian king 
on all days in the year save one, was a 
taboo on his drinking of wine at other 
seasons. We know that he drank wine, 
though only of the sort called Xadv- 
Se@vos (Athenaeus I., p. 28D). On 
p- 44 it should be noted that the 
‘virgins’ are probably not Mithraic 
(Cumont, Mystéres® 170,), and on 
p- 55 ‘Soul’ should be substituted for 
‘Fortune’ in the invocation. It may 
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be of interest to readers to note that 
the sword mentioned by Tertullian 
(quoted on p. 43) seems to appear in 
the stuccos of the Mithraeum of Capua 
(Minto, Notizie degli scavi, 1924, 3609, 
Fig. II, 370), as does certainly the 
covering of the eyes mentioned by 


Ambrosiaster (p. 65; Minto, /.c., 368, 
Fig. 10). 

There is a place for a popular work 
of this sort, and it would be a satisfac- 
tion if any of the above criticisms were 
of service to the author in the prepara- 
tion of a second edition. 

A. D. Nock. 


Troy and Paonia with Glimpses of Ancient 
Balkan History and Religion. By GRACE 
HARRIET MACURDY, Professor of Greek in 
Vassar College. Pp. xii+259. New York: 
Columbia University Press; and London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1925. 20s. net. 

THE aim of this book is to prove an original 

connexion between the Trojans and their allies 

and the races of the Balkans. It is com- 

mended by a‘ blurb,’ as it is called in the U.S.A,, 

on the wrapper, in the shape of a glowing 

testimonial from Professor Murray, but it is 
difficult to find justification in the contents, 
which display no small amount of inaccuracy. 

The earlier chapters discuss the evidence to be 

gleaned from the geography, ethnology, etc., of 

the //iad, and contain a number of hasty 
appreciations. The argument from the list of 
rivers in the Zheogony is not sound, nor the 
conversion of Hector into a shadowy avatar 
of Hades. Leafs view of the Maeones as 
merely traders is condemned by their epithet 
immoxopvorai. And there are other signs of 
eee agg It is not Menelaus from whom 

arpedon is to be saved, and it is not Antilochus 

who is carried from the fight. Alastor in E 677 

is not a Trojan, but a Lycian. Even information 

from authorities—some of whom are sadly mis- 
named, as Nillson and Dusseaud!—is incorrectly 
given, as Av/ona and Provona (p. 153), and 

Siropaieones and Paioploz (92). 

For the further essays, dealing with nature- 
worship in the Balkans and the evolution of 
deities from sun, moon, and water, the material 
is still abundant but more precarious, and there 
is more need for speculation or bold affirmation, 
and more scope for etymological adventure. It 
seems easy in these days for the anthropo-mytho- 
logist, by careful selection of facts and etyma and 
favouring hypotheses, to prove almost any 
character or origin, beneficent or pernicious, 
light or dark, animal or vegetable, ancient or 
recent, for any Greek god, godling, orhero. An 
examination of one chapter, on ‘Artemis the 
Queen,’ discloses a number of weak points. It 
is not clear how the Hyperborean offerings— 
‘bound zz a stalk of corn’; not, as others 
translate, wrapped in straw or in a sheaf— 
suggest Apollon Sz¢a/kas, or how Artemis is an 
aspect of the Moon and the same as Hekate 
Enodia, or how Homer's death-dealing Artemis, 
who is also, being elemental, xovporpddos, and 
so ‘ directly concerned with reproductive life and 
with death,’ is ‘surely Hekate, the Moon who 
works from afar.’ ‘It can hardly be doubted’ 
that Artemis Basileia was the prototype of the 
Thessalian Pheraia. Pheraia was worshipped 


with human sacrifices, while the Basileia, 
according to Herodotus, received simple 
agrarian offerings, but the latter ‘may have’ 
been honoured with savage rites as_ well. 
Hekate’s name, without reference to any doubt 
as to its origin such as Farneil’s, ‘must be’ the 
feminine of the Hekatos of Apollo, and Homer’s 
xpvonAdxaros of Artemis is, offhand and without 
even mention of its association with cedadev7, 
taken as referring to the spindle. The further 
inference from the spinning whorls found at 
Troy, and the derivation of Athene as goddess 
of spinning from Troy’s native deity, seem 
hardly worth considering. An argument about 
Eurydice (p. 144) contains just six expressions 
denoting little more than possibility, but it is 
silent on one point of importance, the significance 
of the name as an epithet of the moon. The 
exposition is not convincing. 

The volume, issued by a University Press, and 
its index, contain many errata, some of them, as 
Timeaus, éredeiero, hypercoristica, real mon- 
strosities. A long list could be made. 

A. SHEWAN. 


Sappho: The Poems and Fra, ts. By C.R. 
HAINES. (Broadway Translations.) Pp. xviii 
+255; 20 plates, chiefly of ancient works 
of art. London: Routledge, 1926. 12s. 6d. 

IN a modest preface Mr. Haines writes that his 

object is ‘to provide the general public with a 

popular, yet I hope not unscholarly, and a com- 

prehensive edition of Sappho, containing all 
that is known’ of her personality and poems. 

He has taken his task with due seriousness and 

made a very creditable piece of work of it. The 

translations, which are, where the text suffices, 
in English rhymed verse, are readable and 
pleasant and, save for a few lapses (e.g. dpyouat 
does not mean ‘I handsel’), accurate in render- 
ing the original. The introduction, in addition 

to biographical and critical matter, contains a 

full discussion of portraits and alleged portraits 

of the poet, and there is an appendix on her 

metres, in which some critics will find a 

Schmidtian taint. 

From a working scholar’s point of view the 
worst defect is the absence of a concordance or 
table of numeration. Now that every editor 
introduces his own numeration of the fragments, 
the time spent in discovering how A’s No. X is 
treated by B and C and so forth is at best con- 
siderable. It could be wished that all editors 
would agree to use Diehl’s numeration as a 
standard. 

GILBERT A. DAVIES, 
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Xenophon: Scripta Minora. With an English 
translation by E.C. MARCHANT. Pp. xlvi+ 
464 with frontispiece. London: Heinemann 
(Loeb Series), 1925. 10s. net. 

THIs volume of the Loeb series comprises 

Hiero, Agesilaus, Constitution of the Lacedae- 

monians, Ways and Means, On the Cavalry 

Commander, On the Art of Horsemanship, On 

Hunting. There is a useful and sufficient 

Introduction, in the course of which Mr. Mar- 

chant defends the genuineness of all these 

tracts, excepting only some sections of that 

On Hunting. The translation is executed with 

skill, although in places it seems less close to 

the Greek than the Loeb tradition is supposed 
to require (¢g., p. 155, ‘where modesty is 
apt to be conspicuous by its absence from 
the board’ for ped’ aidos 
mapayiyvera). The text followed is that of 

Sauppe, but a considerable number of correc- 

tions from other sources are accepted and duly 

indicated in the footnotes. At Ages. III. 2 

(p. 100) the divergence of the translation from 

the text is insufficiently explained in the note. 

If io&t (in Hiero XI. 7) ‘is not right, as the 

footnote asserts, why is it retained in the text 

and translated? The MSS. have ed éca 
which, says Mr. Marchant, ‘perhaps conceals 
evdaipwv €oe.’—surely a hazardous conjecture ! 
ebruxis or evruxnoes (after mapéxns) would 
be preferable. P. 355 (bottom) is another 
place where text and translation appear to 
diverge ; and, in view of the footnote, it is 
strange that the text in Hunting I1. 7 should 
be retained unaltered. The explanatory notes 
on the technique of riding and hunting are 
specially full and admirable—so far, at least, 
as can be judged by one who cannot claim to 
be either a poacher or a jockey. Of misprints 
I have noticed xvjpa (for xrjpa), p. 56 ; coudles, 
P. 93; vexeipi{or, p. 100. R. G. Bury. 


Oratio guae inter Lysiacas fertur octava. 
Recensuit et explicavit P. ANTONIUS MULLER 
(Monasterii Westfalorum, 1926). Pp. 110. 
Unbound. No price marked. 

OF this Ovation Prof. Jebb, in his Adztic 

Orators, wrote: ‘It is scarcely worth while to 

inquire how this curiously absurd composition 

first came among the works of Lysias. As it 
is too uniformly dreary to be mistaken for 

a joke, not even a grammarian’s conception 

of his sportive style can explain the imputation.’ 

The view that the work is spurious is amply 

confirmed by the investigations of Mr. Miiller. 

His dissertation consists of a text, with critical 

footnotes, faced by a Latin translation, followed 

by an elaborate series of notes and discussions 
on the language, subject-matter, grammar, and 
style of the Ovation. He appears to have con- 
sulted all the latest authorities, and he handles 
his material in a clear and methodical way. 

The conclusion he reaches is briefly this: that 

Or. VIII. is a speech delivered by an Athenian 

of the first or second century B.C. at a meeting 

of a guild of Zphedi, of which he was a member, 
and published to justify his action in resigning 
his membership. If this late date be accepted, 
it serves to put out of court a good many of the 
emendations of the text which aimed at making 


it conform to the genuine style of Lysias. In 
any case, Mr. Miiller’s exhaustive enquiry into 
the problems of date and purpose deserves 
attention from all students of the Attic orators. 
R. G. Bury. 


The Return of the Theban Exiles, 379-378 B.C. 
The story as told by Plutarch and Xenophon 
arranged by A. O. PRICKARD. Pp. 96. 
With 2 maps. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926. 
5s. net. 

IN this attractive little book Mr. Prickard has 

put together a translation of Plutarch’s dialogue 

On the Genius of Socrates, an extract from 

Amyot’s French rendering of Plutarch’s Zz/e of 

Pelopidas, a translation of the relevant section 

of Xenophon’s Hedlenica V., and a page of 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s Historie of the World, 

eulogising the character of Epaminondas. 

The main part of the book (about 50 pp.) is, of 

course, occupied by the translation of Plutarch’s 

dialogue, which (as the /mtroduction informs us) 

‘has been reproduced, after revision, from a 

volume published in 1918, which included 

others of . . . the Moralia, and it is based on 
the text of Wyttenbach. The interest of the 
dialogue is two-fold : it gives a spirited account 
of the capture of Thebes by the exiles, and it 
contains also a lively discussion of subjects of 
religious import, such as inspiration and 
eschatology; and it is to be hoped that 

Mr. Prickard’s attempt to popularise it will 

meet with the appreciation it deserves. Cer- 

tainly his translation makes very pleasant 
reading. R. G. BuRY. 


Thucydides. Books VII. and VIII. With an 
English translation by CHARLES FORSTER 
SMITH. Loeb Series, Vol. IV. Pp. 459. 
London : Heinemann, 1923. With frontispiece 
and 5 maps. Ios, net. 

IN this Volume IV. Mr. C. F. Smith brings to 

a close his Loeb translation of Thucydides. 

In addition to the usual footnotes on points of 

text or interpretation this concluding volume 

contains a full Index (of some 65 pp.) to the 
whole work, and five maps, with a bust of 

Alcibiades for frontispiece. The work of trans- 

lation has evidently been done with care and 

judgment, and I have observed but few points 
which seem to call for criticism. On p.9 the 
clause ‘it should be explained’ seems to have 
no Greek counterpart, and should be enclosed 
in brackets; on p. 25, 1. 19, the ‘it’ in ‘to 
reinforce it’ is obscure; but a few minor 
defects of this kind do little to impair the 
general serviceableness of the work. 

R. G. Bury. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English 
under the editorship of W. D. Ross, M.A. 
Categoriae and De Interpretatione, by E. M. 
EDGHILL, M.A.; Analytica Priora, by A. J. 
JENKINSON, M.A.; Analytica Posteriora, by 
G. R. G. Mure, M.A. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1926. Paper, 6s. ; cloth, 


7s. 6d. 
THOUGH the Oxford translation of Aristotle is 
now approaching completion, the present is the 
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first instalment of Vol. I., which is to contain 
the Organon. 

All three translators use Bekker’s text, noting 
the adoption of any other readings in their 
notes. In adopting these variants they are 
usually in agreement with Waitz, whose monu- 
mental work on the Organon, published eighty 
years ago, still remains the standard edition; 
but we may note the following passages where 
the translators have introduced conjectures of 
their own to the advantage of their translations: 
21a 30, 52a 34, 6ob 19, 62a 36, 76b 33, and 
87b 1. The notes frequently suggest improve- 
ments of punctuation. Mr. Mure, as the more 
ntricate reasoning of the Analytica Posteriora 
seems to demand, provides a good deal more 
explanatory matter in the footnotes than his 
fellow-translators. 

Logic is a subject which does not admit of 
literary treatment, and the Organon of Aristotle 
entirely lacks any charms of style. What we 
may reasonably demand, therefore, from its 
translators is, first, clearness; and, secondly, 
an appropriate choice and a consistent use of 
English technical terms to render those of the 
original. In both these respects the present 
translations are entirely adequate, and will be 
welcomed as supplying a long-felt need. 

E. S. FORSTER. 


Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer 
Grundlage. By HELMUT BERVE. Two 
Vols.: I, pp. xvi+357; II. pp. vii + 446. 
Munich: Beck, 1926. 45 M. 

THE author, a pupil of W. Otto, has here given 

a picture of Alexander’s Empire, ending with 

his death, from the prosopographic standpoint. 

It is a laborious undertaking, in many ways 

admirably carried out; the arrangement is 

clear, there are many acute observations, and 
the collection of references is extraordinarily 
full; it will be invaluable to students of Alex- 


. ander and do much to smooth their path. 


Vol. II. gives an article, alphabetically arranged, 
on everyone who figures in the story; the list 
of names wherever I have tested it is complete, 
except that Chorienes only comes under Sisi- 
mithres, which is confusing, and the new dupli- 
cation of Coenus is not convincing. Vol. I. 
gives a reasoned account of the Empire based 
on the prosopography, omitting geographical 
problems, strategy, and tactics; it contains 
three indexes and a bibliography. The Court, 
comprising the royal family, daily life, organisa- 
tion and offices, persons, and religion, occupies 
98 pages, the Army 114, and Administration— 
much the best section—117. This section in- 
cludes territories and satrapies, and city founda- 
tions (both well done), finance, policy, and an 
interesting view of We/therrschaft; coinage is 
inadequate, ¢.g. it omits Newell’s work on the 
mints and Hill’s discovery of the lion-gryphon ; 
but all in all this section is the fullest account 
of the subject yet written. Of actual omissions 
of sources anywhere I have noted very few ; I 
may mention (p. 193) that the pay of one corps, 
the hypaspists, zs known (/.G. II’, 1, 329), and 
that Berve, like Kérte, wrongly dates Harpalos’ 
arrival at Athens through overlooking ’Ed. ’Apx. 


1918, p. 76. But the author’s attitude toward 
the sources is important. Whenaman believes 
the Roman embassy and the visit to Jerusalem 
one knows what to expect; and Berve accepts 
too much. There is plenty of criticism of 
modern work, but too little of the sources ; this 
particularly affects the Court section, where 
gossip and scandal had free play. This review 
cannot criticise details ; but one thing must, in 
fairness, be corrected. On p. 10 Berve em- 
hasises Athenaeus’ statement (which he calls 
icaearchus’) that Alexander was éxpavés 
iAcmras (603 A), and gives as facts Dicaear- 
chus’ Bagoas story and its adjuncts ; but he has 
forgotten that Dicaearchus’ contemporary Theo- 
phrastus said of Alexander ovx ed d:éxerro 
Ta adppodio.a, a theme repeated for two genera- 
tions with a pseudo- scientific explanation 
(Athen. 434 F ff.). The two things are mutu- 
ally exclusive, and therefore both untrue (quite 
apart from Plut. 4/ex. 22) ; they are part of the 
Peripatetic attack on Alexander. Opinions 
may fairly differ as to how much of the tradi- 
tion can be accepted ; but the Peripatetic pro- 
ganda is outside the pale. The book, for all 
its merits, too often leaves unanswered the real 
question: given the information, what is it 
worth ? W. W. TARN. 


Nicomachus of Gerasa: Introduction to Arith- 
metic. Translated into English by MARTIN 
LUTHER D’OOGE, with studies in Greek 
arithmetic by FRANK EAGLESTON ROBBINS 
and Louis CHARLES KARPINSKI. (Univer- 
sity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
Volume XVI.) Pp. vii+318. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. $3.50. 

THE Teubner text of the /ntroductio arithmetica 

of Nicomachus, edited by R. Hoche in 1866, 

has the disadvantage, in comparison with most 

other Teubner texts of Greek mathematicians, 
of not having a Latin translation opposite the- 

Greek. It is therefore rather less adapted for 

general use, especially as, with his intense 

earnestness and enthusiasm for his subject, 

Nicomachus is prone to indulge in high-flown 

language, full of long and strange words. The 

English translation now before us is therefore 

doubly welcome. Professor D’Ooge died in 

September, 1915, having completed the trans- 

lation, but no more ; the subsidiary studies are 

by the two editors, Mr. Karpinski contributing 
three chapters, and Mr. Robbins being re- 
sponsible for the rest of the volume and for the 
revision of the translation. The introductory 

‘Studies in Greek mathematics’ in Part I., 

occupying 176 of the 318 large and finely- 

printed pages, include chapters on the sources 
of Greek mathematics, Greek arithmetic before 

Nicomachus, the content of the Greek avith- 

metica, Greek arithmetical notation, the works 

of Nicomachus, his philosophy, his translators, 
commentators, and successors, and the text, 
language and style of our treatise. The notes 
contain ample quotations from original Greek 
and Latin sources and references to relevant 
literature. 

The translation is well done, though open to 
criticism in some details. It seems, for ex- 
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ample, thoroughly misleading to render yropev 
by ‘original basic form’ or ‘root-number.’ No 
doubt the translator can point to Boétius’s 
‘radix et fundamentum,’ which is equally mis- 
leading. The objection is the greater because 
Boétius also uses ‘ radix’ for an improper frac- 
tion in its lowest terms, which Nicomachus calls 
mvOynv, and for which the translator has ‘ root- 
number’ and ‘root-form.’ ‘Base’ or ‘basic 
form’ would seem better for mv@unv, while for 
yvapev we should say ‘gnomon’ simply, since 
that word is, or should be, familiar to mathema- 
ticians generally. 

A useful glossary of Greek words, a select 
bibliography, and an index complete the volume, 
which can be thoroughly commended. 

T. L. HEATH. 


Philodemus: Over den Dood. Door T. 
KUIPER. Pp. xvit+165. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1925. 

Mr. KUIPER’S study of Philodemus’ epi 

Oavarov is a doctoral thesis from the University 

of Amsterdam. It is a full commentary on the 

treatise, translating the text, discussing the 
argument and the language, dealing with textual 
doubts and difficulties, and adducing parallels 
from other authors. An appendix prints a text, 
based on that of Bassi (1914) but incorporating 
the results of a new collation of the papyrus 
and the transcripts by Dr. J. Kampstra. This 
collation, however, in the main merely confirms 

Bassi’s report. The text is not quite complete, 

omitting all passages which were so fragmen- 

tary that the commentary could take no account 
of them. The portions printed contain many 
new restorations by Vogliano (communicated 

by letter), by the author's ‘promoter’ W. K. 

(the full name seems not to be given), by the 

author himself,.and by others. There is a 

useful introduction, setting the views of the 

Epicureans in relation to those of other schools 

and dealing concisely with the literature of 

consolation, to which, as Buresch showed, the 
wept Oavarov belongs. The translation and 
commentary seem to be careful and trustworthy, 
and can be confidently recommended to anyone 
who has to deal with this tract. We learn from 

Mr. Kuiper’s introduction that a new edition of 

the text is in preparation bya pupil of Professor 

Jensen (Kiel). J. L. Stocks. 


* Ocellus Lucanus’: Text und Kommentar von 
RICHARD HARDER. (Neue Philologische 
Untersuchungen, Hrsg. v. WERNER JAEGER, 
erstes Heft.) Pp. xxv + 160. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1926. 9 M. 

TuIs work deserves further treatment than the 

C.R. is able to give room for. We note, first, 

that it marks the end of the very valuable series 

of Philologische Untersuchungen, which Wila- 
mowitz (at first with Kiessling) has for so many 
ears edited, and the inauguration of a new series 

(ewe Philologische Untersuchungen) edited by 

en We shall confidently hope to find the 
st traditions of the old series continued in the 

new ; and this first volume, by the editor of 

Gnomon, a pupil of Jaeger’s, confirms the hope. 


The tract of Ocellus Lucanus on the Zér- 
nity of the World is described in the histories 
of philosophy as a neo-pythagorean forgery of 
the first century B.C.; as old as Varro, for he 
was the source of Censorinus who mentions it, 
but later than Andronicus, since it repeats whole 
sentences of Aristotle’s De Gen. et Corr., which 
before Andronicus was unknown. Harder gives 
us a carefully restored text, based on a thorough 
examination of the MSS., and subjects the 
treatise to minute examination in a commentary 
of some 120 pages. In date he would take it 
back to the second century, on the evidence of 
its connexion with the Plato-Archytas letters 
(Diog. Laert. VIII. 80, 81).. He shows that 
the tract is composite, being modelled probably 
in the main on ‘ Philolaus’ epi Wuyijs, a forgery 
of that period, but drawing in detail chiefly 
from peripatetic sources, in particular, (a) Aris- 
totle’s dialogue mepi diAovodias (accounting for 
certain apparent echoes of the De Anima), 
and (4) a lecture-commentary on the De Gen. 
et Corr. The supposition that the author 
attended lectures at the Lyceum avoids the 
difficulty that this, with the other treatises, was 
not known to the public before the time of 
Andronicus. Harder deals admirably with the 
long section based on this source, and shows 
conclusively that it was a commentary similar 
in method and style to those of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis and his successors. If this is 
right, our history of the schools of philosophy 
must in future reckon with three not unimpor- 
tant results: (1) Aristotle’s physical treatises 
were the subject of detailed exposition by lec- 
ture in the Lyceum of the second century ; 
(2) an interest in Pythagoreanism developed 
at the same place and time ; (3) the absolute 
gap in the history of Pythagoreanism between 
the third and first centuries is partially filled by 
the new evidence. There is also the very 
interesting implication that the method of 
exposition followed by Alexander is shown to 
be not a new departure, but the continuation of 
a long-established tradition. 

Mr. Harder’s work merits the careful atten- 
tion of Aristotelians. J. L. Stocks 


Sallustius Concerning the Gods and the Uni- 
verse. Edited with Prolegomena and Trans- 
lation by ARTHUR DaRBy NOCK. Pp. 
cxxiii + 48. Cambridge University Press, 
1926. 12s. 6d. net. 

IT gives the reviewer unalloyed satisfaction to re- 

cord this piece of necessary work well done. Sal- 

lustius, or however exactly his name ought to be 
spelled, wrote his little work probably in Julian’s 
time; it survived no one knows how, and per- 
haps attracted the attention of some Byzantine 
of the times of Michael Psellos, who was on the 
look-out for authorities on the allegorisation of 
myths ; hence it passed ultimately, in a MS. of 
the year 1300 or thereabouts, into the hands of 

Renaissance scholars, and so was printed; and 

no one had troubled to examine the MS. from 

which they made their copies, much less to 
print a text based upon it, till quite recently. 

G. Muccio pointed out not long ago that the 

thirteenth or fourteenth-century codex already 
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mentioned, Ambrosianus B 99 suf., was the 
source of all other MSS., and if Mr. Nock had 
confined himself to printing this with a few 
necessary emendations, he would even so have 
done well by scholarship. 

But he has done much more. Besides a good 
translation, he has enriched the book with a 
learned, yet readable and unpedantic introduc- 
tion, dealing with the intellectual background, 
the content of the treatise, the sources and 
authorship, the style and form, and the trans- 
mission of the text. The first chapter of these 
age pen forms an admirable sketch of the 

istory of popular philosophy in later Imperial 
times, with copious illustrations, often from 
sources little known. In summarising the work, 
he gives us a discussion of the source and 
history of every idea contained in it. On the 
question of style, he has some interesting 
remarks about rhythm, quantitative and accen- 
tual, which it would be worth someone’s while 
to follow up, for instance in S. Chrysostom. 

Since Mr. Nock’s own knowledge is so wide, 
and since, where it failed him, he went for 
information to such excellent authorities as 
those whom he names in the last paragraph of 
his preface, it is only in a few very small details 
that anything like a mistake can be found. 
P. xviii, I doubt the translation of mpds ras 
as ‘ against the schools of 

hilosophers p. xxxi, does orevoywpeioOa ina 
atish Christian author mean anything so 
definite as ‘feel confined’? P. xxxv, I suggest 
that éepinv copin<it> ta<d>rd 
évoua means ‘I had the same name as that 
incarnation of wisdom,’ z.e., ‘my name was 
Pythagoras’; p. 10, 21, (would be) 
6 Aéyos, is it necessary to add dy after qv? 
Such an extension of the usage with eixds jv, 
a, etc. (see Goodwin, G.M.7., 415 ff.) seems not 
impossible in this author. P, 22, 24, is not e/ dé 
Saipovds tis A€you rather ‘if one allege 
(the existence of) evil spirits’ (cf p. 18, 21, «f dé 
tptyova . . . than ‘ if spirits are called 
evil’? P. 24, 9, I think dperai to be sound, 
with the meaning ‘ miracles’; in that case the 
conjunctions in the sentence require some 
slight emendation. P. 30, 6, assuming that ovd« av 
coi POepodow is not correct Attic, still Sallus- 
tius may have thought it was ; ovd’ dv 7£e Sevpo 
quite possibly stood in his text of Xep. X. 615 D, 
see Burnet’s critical note there. P. 34, 8, doubt- 
less dd@oowitcba can mean to do a thing per- 
functorily, but I much doubt if that meaning 
will make sense here. P. 36, 2, the translation 
does not give the full force of xat 
Wuxnv. The printers add to this list one or two 
small misprints, of which a dropped accent on 
p. 8, 1 is about the most serious. 

It is very rare to find a book, even of this 
moderate size, in which a careful reading can 
find so few things even to doubt. Add that its 
positive value is great, and would remain so if 
there were a blunder on every page, and it is 
obvious that we have good reason to thank 
Mr. Nock for the minute and laborious dili- 

gence, coupled with an excellent understanding 
of his material, which has given us this long 
looked-for work. H. J. ROSE. 


Die Hausschwelle in Sprache und Religion der 
Romer. Von KARL MEISTER. (Heidelberger 
Sitzungsberichte, 1924-25, 3. Abh.) Pp. 48. 
Heide!berg : Carl Winter, 1925. 2 marks. 

THISs interesting monograph comes to the follow- 

ing conclusions. Sudlimis is descended from 

the phrase super dimen, clipped in daily speech 
to suf’ dimen, from which, in the days of Cato 
and Ennius, the adjective swb/imis was formed, 
much as adorigines was from ab origine. Now 
in Roman speech the threshold is continually 
mentioned (sup[er], intra, extra limen ferre, 
vapere, etc.) where most languages would say 
merely ‘in’ or ‘out,’ with a verb of motion. 

This is illustrated by numerous passages from 

Plautus, as well as later authors. In particular 

the phrase, and the word “men itself, is con- 

nected with the well-known carrying in of the 
bride, also with the solemn farewell to one’s 
home on departure for a long journey (as Plaut. 

Merc. 830). Thus it had a certain formal and 

religious flavour about it, and so was used, for 

want of anything better in a language so poor 
in words for anything super-terrestrial as Latin, 
to signify ‘lofty, ‘on high, peréwpos, by Ennius 
and those who came after him. Tothe reviewer 
the above views seem at least ingenious and 
plausible, and the material gathered by Herr 

Meister is certainly of interest. 

H. J. ROSE. 


The Week: An Essay on the Development of 
the Seven-Day Cycle. By F. H. COLSON. 
Pp. vii+126. Cambridge University Press, 
1926. 5s. net. 

THIs little book is amateurish, contains many 

mistakes in detail, and shows imperfect famili- 

arity with the subject ; yet Mr. Colson’s good 
sense and sound instinct for going to the 
primary authorities whenever he can make it 
worth reading and considering. He finds that 
while the Jewish Sabbath is old enough, the. 
planetary week with which we are familiar is 
not to be certainly traced farther back than 

about the beginning of our era, at least as a 

thing vulgarly known. He notes further that, 

supposing we start with the Sabbath, thought 
to be Saturn’s day (he might have shown that 

Kronos is one of the deities with whom Yahweh 

was occasionally equated), and proceed to make 

Saturn regent of its first hour, the Moon of the 

next, Mercury of the next, and so on, we arrive 

at a week in which each day has for the regent 
of its first hour the planet after which it is now 
named ; assuming, that is, the order, of planets 
which he calls normal (p. 16) and which cer- 
tainly was common. He thinks late Ptolemaic 

Egypt may have been the home of this system 

of reckoning (here he makes too much out of 

Cassius Dio, XXXVII. 18, 1, for the claim 

that the week is an Egyptian invention may be 

merely part of the more sweeping claim of the 

Egyptians to have invented astrology), and that 

the wide dissemination of a rough popular 

notion of astrology, which made it worth the 
average man’s while to know what day it was, 
astrologically speaking, accounts for the rapid 
spread of the habit of reckoning in weeks, 

H. J. ROSE. 
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Die griechische Dichtung. By DR. ERICH 
BETHE, Professor at the University of Leipzig. 
[Unfinished : Parts 30, 39, 41, 46, 47, 50, 57, 
61 of Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft 
edited by Dr. Oskar Walzel, and others. | 
Pp. 256; 182 illustrations. | Wildpark- 
Potsdam: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft 
Athenaion, 1924-1926. 

Die Literatur der Romer bis zur Karolingerzeit. 
By Dr. ALFRED KAPPELMACHER, Professor 
at the University of Vienna. [Unfinished : 
Part 55 of the same publication, 1926.] 
Pp. 32; 24 illustrations. Subscription price, 
R.M. 2.20 each part. 

THE Roman section of this handbook cannot 
yet be fairly criticised. The one part published 
deals in a brief but interesting way with the 
early languages and populations of Italy, with 
early Greek influence, and with the traces of 
popular poetry. The illustrations are well- 
chosen, but are inevitably less attractive than 
those of the Greek section. 

Bethe’s book is delightful. His views, always 
vigorous and positive, are expressed with 
singular lucidity ; indeed, I never met with a 
German book so easy to read. His apprecia- 
tion of Homer’s art seems to me admirable, 
deeply though I disagree with his well-known 
late dating of //iad and Odyssey. His handling 
of Dorian and Lesbian society is most refresh- 
ing in its freedom from cant. In discussing the 
origin of tragedy, he unhesitatingly rejects 
Aristotle’s derivation from the Satyr-play: 
‘keine Briicke fiihrt von einem zum anderen.’ 
In his view, tragedy came from the Peloponnese, 
from Arion and the Adrastus choruses of 
Sicyon. Prose is mentioned only incidentally, 
though he gives some space to Plato, as being 
in truth a t: how much space, is not yet 
clear, for at this point the last published part 
breaks off. 

The illustrations, of which there are three to 
every five pages, are very good. They are 
drawn from a great variety of publications, 
chiefly periodical, and are wisely chosen to 
illustrate the contemporary development of 
Greek art in its various centres, rather than the 
subject-matter of particular poems. The biblio- 
graphical references are slight, and almost 
confined to German work. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Sardis. (Publications of the American Society 
for the Excavation of Sardis.) Volume X, 
Terra-cottas. Part One, Architectural Terra- 
cottas. By THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR. 
Pp. ix+47; 14 colour plates and 22 figures. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1926. 
63s. net. 

THIs splendid volume forms a worthy com- 

ion to the other volumes of the series. The 
architectural terra-cottas found in the Sardis ex- 
cavations before the war were damaged during 
the hostilities between the Greeks and Turks, 

but the author made fresh excavations in 1922, 

as well as using the records of earlier work. 

The finds include roof-tiles and a few fragments 

assigned to acroteria, but most are from simae 

or gutters. Little is known of the buildings to 


which they belonged, except that they must 
have had gabled roofs, and were probably built of 
mud-brick on stone foundations. It would seem 
that they were mostly mausolea or treasure- 
houses for sepulchral gifts, and all the evidence 
points to a date well before the fall of Croesus, 
about the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C. The admirable illustrations include, as 
well as the sémae, photographs of the site where 
most of the terra-cottas were found, and a few 
specimens of Lydian pottery. The szmae are 
decorated with conventional ornament, with 
horses, chariots, lions, bulls, and dogs-of-war, 
and occasionally with mythological figures, 
which include Theseus and the Minotaur. 
Many of these works are very beautiful, and 
since they show connexions with inner Asia and 
with Etruria, as well as with Ionian Greece, it is 
obvious that their importance in artistic history 
is great, and fully justifies so elaborate a publica- 
tion. Mr. Shear’s descriptions are full and 
clear, and his generalisations learned, sensible, 
and illuminating. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Ancient Furniture: A History of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Furniture. By GISELA 
M.A. RICHTER, with an Appendix by ALBERT 
W. BARKER. Pp. xxxviiit191. 364 illustra- 
tions. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. Cloth, 
Io5s. net. 

THIS sumptuous and excellent book deals 

exhaustively with a neglected subject. The 

evidence comes chiefly from vase-paintings 
and reliefs, but there are many statues and 
statuettes which embody thrones, chairs, and 
couches, as well as a few (remains of actual 
ieces in wood and metal. The literary evidence 
is fully and ably used, and there is an excellent 
discussion of technique. Dr. Barker provides 
and explains about twenty good scale drawings 
of Greek types, based, in the main, on reliefs 
and vase-paintings. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Vol. V. Pp. 130. 66 plates. Rome: Ameri- 
can Academy, 1925. Paper. 

THIS very valuable publication is too strictly 

archaeological for detailed review in this place. 

This number contains articles on the Barberini 

tomb by the late C. Densmore Curtis ; on the 

Temple of Concord in the Roman Forum, by 

H. F. Rebert and H. Marceau ; on the First 

and Second Temples of Castor at Rome, by 

T. Frank ; on Pompeian Archaeology, by A. W. 

Van Buren; and on the Sacra Via of Nero, by 

E. Van Deman. All the articles show the extra- 

ordinarily high standard characteristic of 

American work in these fields. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting. 
By ERNST PFUHL. Translated by J. D. 
BEAZLEY. Pp. vit+150; 160 illustrations in 
half-tone and colour. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1926. 3os. net. 

Dr. PFUHL’S Meisterwerke der griechischen 

Zeichnung und Malerei was warmly praised 

by me in C.R. XXXIX,, p. 44. The English 
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edition, also very welcome, is more sumptuously 
dressed, and therefore, unfortunately, more 
expensive than the German; but the illustra- 
tions are still fresh, and Professor Beazley’s 
name is sufficient guarantee both for the con- 
tents of the book and for the style of the version, 
which is sometimes more lively than the original 
(eg. ‘the admirable group of the Greek col- 
lapsing before the determined Amazon and 
oggling in terror at the axe which threatens 
fis bared head almost reminds us of Dutch 
pictures of chawbacons’). In the preface, the 
translator’s reference to Wé6lfflin may puzzle 
some of his readers, and the author’s reference 
to Fig. § mislead them. The latter should be 
to Fig. 75. A. S, F. Gow. 


The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome: A 
General Sketch. By F. POLAND, E. REISIN- 
GER, and R. WAGNER. Authorized transla- 
tion from the second German edition by 
J. H. FREESE. Pp. 319; 136 half-tone illus- 
trations and 2 plans. London: G.G. Harrap 
and Co. £1 Is. net. 

Die antike Kultur in ihren Hauptsiigen dar- 

gestelit, as we are informed in the preface, is 

a compendium of two larger volumes, and 

designed for public schools and the general 

reader. For the latter it seems to us too tech- 
nical; to the former the English version may 
be useful. It contains sections upon Literature, 

Philosophy and Science, Religion, Art, Private 

Life, the Army, and the Constitution. The 

translation is readable, the illustrations chosen 

with judgment, but in some cases poorly 
reproduced. A. S. F. Gow. 


Juno: A Study in Early Roman Religion. 
By EMILY LEDYARD SHIELDS, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Latin, Smith College, U.S.A. 
(Smith College Classical Studies, No. 7.) 
Pp. iv+74. Northampton, Massachusetts, 
May, 1926. 75 cents. 

‘WuaT, then, was Juno originally to the Roman 

religiousmind? There is no more difficult ques- 

tion than this in our whole subject ; as we probe 
carefully in those dark ages she baffles us con- 
tinually.’ So Miss Shields quotes from Warde 

Fowler (R2.Z., p. 135): her monograph is a 

renewal of the probing and an attempt to let in 

light on the ‘dark ages.’ She has most con- 
scientiously collected the evidence of antiquity 
and the opinions of modern scholars on the 
etymology of the name, the aspects and func- 
tions of Juno, her relation to other deities and 
numina, and her cult-titles. If the result is 

a little bewildering and one is left with a sense 

of rather overcrowded detail, most readers will 

feel that they do emerge from it a little less 
baffled than before. The main puzzle is briefly 
this: On the one hand Juno is familiar to us in 

Graeco-Roman times as the consort of Jupiter ; 

and there is much evidence to show that in the 

primitive period the two deities were constantly 
associated; that Juno had many of the features 
of a sky-goddess, and in particular as ‘ Covella’ 
an association with the moon, marked by her 
close connexion with the Calends. On the 


other she is undoubtedly a deity of women : 


she has a prominent place in the marriage- 
rites ; as Lucina she is intimately connected 
with childbirth; and we are always told that 
women had their Junoas men had their Genius. 
Which is the earlier conception, and what is 
the relation between them? 

Otto, Wissowa in his second edition, and 
Warde Fowler rather hesitatingly, held the view 
that Juno was primarily the goddess of women. 
Miss Shields would swing back to the earlier 
belief that she was a sky-goddess and the 
female counterpart of Jupiter (as Fauna was to 
Faunus and Caca to Cacus); that her rites 
were connected with fertility and harvests, and 
so with the fertility of women and childbirth— 
the transition is not difficult. She has not, I 
think, adduced much new evidence, but her 
careful review does show a clear preponderance 
in this direction. Etymology suggests a con- 
nexion with the root @- through a form Diovino. 
Many of her cult-titles show a correspondence 
to those of Jupiter ; and there is no doubt that 
her association with the new moon at the 
Calends was very early (I do not remember to 
have seen before the important point which 
Miss Shields makes on p. 15 that all the 
principal festivals of Juno were on the first of 
the month). On the other hand, the evidence 
for the ‘Juno’ of women is late, and her 
character as a goddess of childbirth may well 
be derivative. Miss Shields might, I think, 
well have pointed out that it is far less easy to 
derive her sky-character from an original func- 
tion as a deity of women. 

The weakest section of the book appears to 
me to be that on the connexion with Janus, 
which depends almost entirely on the rather 
doubtful association of Janus with the Calends, 
We may have to give Janus Diana as a female 
counterpart, but let us spare him Juno. 

It is probable that opinion will come round 
to Miss Shields’ view of the origin of Juno. 
We have been in such terror of attributing 
personal relationships to Roman umina or of 
allowing that Graeco-Roman associations of 
deity-pairs have any primitive basis to build 
upon, that we have sometimes been blind to 
the kinship which in spite of all differences 
existed between the Greek and Roman religions. 
This monograph not merely puts the evidence 
together in a handy form, but has done some- 
thing to shift the balance of the conclusion. 

CYRIL BAILEY. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes Philippicae I, /1. 
Edited by J. D. DENNISTON. Fp. xxiv+ 
186. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 4s. 6d. 

THE first two Philippics are so replete with his- 

torical points that many of these have escaped 

the attention of past annotators. In this new 
edition Mr. Denniston sets a new standard of 
thoroughness, and in his full and numerous 
notes tackles the historical topics with admir- 
able vigour. As a rule he finds a satisfactory 
solution for the problems which he raises (¢.g. 
in II, 83, where he cogently argues that Caesar 
persisted in the election of Dolabella to the con- 
sulship, despite Antony’s ‘obnuntiatio’); in the 
remaining cases (e.g. II. 49-50, on the date of 
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Antony’s quaestorship), he states the difficulties 
fairly and squarely. The only point at which 
his work seems incomplete is in the introduction, 
where the narrative of the complex and confus- 
ing events of spring and summer 44 B.C. could 
fitly have been rounded off with a discussion of 
Cicero’s and Antony’s policies at that period. 
Was Antony really turning tyrant, and how far 
was Cicero’s opposition to him based on any 
consistent principle? To make space for this 
summary, some of the excellent but less indis- 
notes on antiquities and straight- 
orward historical points might perhaps have 
been curtailed. éf the three Appendices, 
Nos. I and III contain lucid summaries of 
recent research on the distribution of provincial 
governorships and on the Roman auspices ; 
No. II deals with the equestrian juries, con- 
cerning whose status Mr. Denniston makes 
some new and helpful suggestions. 

The following points of detail invite a few 
words of comment : 

I. 5. Caesaris commentariis.—A reference 
to v. Premerstein’s valuable analysis of Caesar’s 
‘acta’ (Zettschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, Roman- 
istische Abteilung, 1922, p. 129-143) might here 
be inserted. 

I. 17. Pecunia utinam ad Opis maneret.— 
This fund amounted to 700 million, not 700 
thousand, sesterces. 

II. 20. Concedat laurea laudi.—Mr. Denni- 
ston suggests that the true reading may be 
‘linguae.’ But to Cicero at any rate ‘lingua’ 
4 ig of abuse (Pro Flacco, § 54; Ad. Fam. 

II. 35. Cassianum.—L. Cassius... 
introduced voting by ballot.’ Add ‘in the iudi- 
cia populi.’ 

II. 39. illa (Pompeii) castra Plena curae. 
—Mr.. Denniston accepts this as substantially 
true. But Caesar (2.C. III. 82-83) and Plutarch 
(Pompey, ch. 67,=Pollio?) state that the Pom- 
peians were overweeningly confident. 

II. 82. Comitiorum dies —The note ‘Roman 
magistrates were elected by the Comitia Cen- 
turiata’ suggests that a// magistrates were 
elected in this assembly, not merely the three 
highest grades. 

II. 91. Tua illa pulchra laudatio.—Need 
Suetonius’ statement, ‘Antonius perpauca a se 
verba addidit,’ be rejected? Antony’s speech 
might have been all the more effective el its 
brevity, as Shakespeare’s is. 

Altogether, this edition marks a great advance 
upon its predecessors. It leaves teachers and 
students no excuse for neglecting the historical 
context of the first two Philippics. 

M. Cary. 


The Vigiles of Imperial Rome. By P. K. 
BAILLIE REYNOLDS. Pp. 134, 8 plates, and 
3 plans. Oxford: University Press, 1926. 
8s. 6d. 
THERE exists no comprehensive work in Eng- 
lish upon the corps of Vigiles, and all students 
of Roman History must be grateful to Mr. 
Baillie Reynolds for the way in which he has 
filled the gap. He has collected the evidence 
available from inscriptions, from literary refer- 
ences, and from recent excavations, and em- 


bodied it all in an essay which makes 
pleasant reading ; there are chapters upon the 
office of the Praefectus Vigilum, upon the 
organisation and equipment of the corps, upon 
the Excubitoria ; and as an appendix the author 
gives a list of Prefects and Sib-Prefects. It is 
a very useful and workmanlike study, and 
makes the best of the rather meagre informa- 
tion we possess. 

The non-military character of the Vigiles, as 
instituted by Augustus, is well brought out, and 
Chapters III. and IV., upon the Stations and 
Excubitoria, and Conditions of Service, are up 
to date and admirable. I cannot help feeling 
that the passage in Lydus upon the early 
institution of the Tresviri Nocturni depends 
more on the Juvenal Scholiast than Mr. Rey- 
nolds believes, and it might have been worth 
while to quote C.Z.Z. XII. 2228 in the section 
on the Prefect. But the book as a whole is 
excellent, a model of what such a monograph 
should be. M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


Roman Private Life and its Survivals. By 
W. B. McDANIEL, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, 
University of Pennsylvania. (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome, 43.) Pp. xii+ 203. London: 
Harrap, 1925. §s. net. 

THIs is not a book which requires a lengthy 

notice. It deals with the various aspects of 

Roman private life in thirteen short chapters, 

ranging from the Home to Burial. The treat- 

ment is necessarily slight, and from the stand- 

int of the archeologist offers nothing that 

is new. The book is, however, brightly and 
pleasantly written, and the instances of survivals 
of ancient Roman customs in modern Italy form 
a feature welcome and, to some extent, novel. 
The writer has a good first-hand knowledge of 
that life, and uses it skilfully to illustrate Roman 
manners ; at the same time he shows that he is 
well versed in Latin literature. His comparative 
allusions to modern American life will also be 
found instructive. 

The book will disappoint the archaeologist 
who looks for much detail, and the absence of 
illustrations in a work of this kind is a serious 
drawback, but it can be commended to the 
general reader of the Classics in translation who 
wishes to have a slightly sketched picture of 
ancient Roman life. 

An adequate Bibliography is appended, but 
there is no Index. F. H. MARSHALL. 


Untersuchungen sur Sprache der Mulomedicina 
Chironis. Von SIGFRID GREVANDER. Pp. 
vili+164. Lund: Gleerup; Leipzig: Har- 
rassowitz. Swedish crowns. 

STUDENTS of L6fstedt’s commentary on the 

Itinerarium Aetheriae abbatissae are well aware 

of the astoundingly interesting results for the 

study of Vulgar Latin which he draws from the 

Mulomedicina Chironis, especially by compar- 

ison with the polished revision of that work by 

Vegetius. The present monograph, an extract 

from the valuable ‘ Lunds Universitets Arsskrift’ 

(Bd. 22), is by a pupil of Léfstedt, who suggested 

the work to him. It is not an exhaustive study 


of the Latinity of the handbook, but an account 
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of the use of the pronouns, followed by a 
thorough comparison the /ulomedicina 
and Vegetius, a section dealing with textual 
criticism, and a suggestive chapter on the place 
of origin of the Mulomedicina. The whole 
constitutes a first-rate piece of work, accurate, 
comprehensive, and acute. The writer has 
taken the trouble to consult the sole MS. of 
the work, and most of his emendations of Oder’s 
text are undoubtedly right. A careful linguistic 
argument leads the author to assign the work 
to Sardinia; for this conclusion he has made 
out a good case. The book is excellently in- 
dexed, is well worthy of the Swedish school, 
and ought not to be neglected by any student 
of the later Latin or Romanic origins. Add 
‘sard’ to the list of abbreviations on p. viii. 
A. SOUTER. 


The Ars Minor of Donatus, for 1,000 years 
the leading textbook of grammar, translated 
from the Latin, with introductory sketch, by 
W. J. CHASE[ University of Wisconsin Studies 
in the Social Sciences and History, No. 11}. 
Pp. 55; one illustration. Madison, 1926. 

A HANDY edition of the Latin (Keil’s text), with 

an English translation and an historical intro- 

duction. A. SOUTER. 


Palladiusstudien : akademische Abhandlung. 
Von H. WIDSTRAND. Pp. x+71. Uppsala: 
Almquist and Wiksell. 1926. 

J. C. ScHMITT’s edition of Palladius (Leipzig : 

Teubner, 1898) is a work of no special merit. 

Schmitt made known the readings of MSS. 

with much greater fullness than his predecessors, 

but he does not appear to have had the training 

necessary to enable him to deal wisely with a 

late Latin text. Dr. Widstrand is in a different 

position altogether. Taught by such scholars 
as Sjégren and Thornell, he has learnt to handle 

Palladius’ work with delicacy and insight. In 

many passages he has shown beyond cavil that 

Schmitt has gone astray, and this study should 

not be neglected by students of the later period. 

It is a good example of the work we have 

learned to expect from the Swedish school. 

A. SOUTER. 


Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke: 
Untersuchungen sum neunzehnten Buch der 
Civitas Dei. Von HARALD Fucus. Pp. 
iv+258. Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. 14 Marks. 

THE plan of the present work is as follows: 

Introduction; First Part—The Nineteenth Book 

of the Civitas Det; 1st chapter, Augustine 

and Varro’s De Philosophia (C.D. XIX. 1-10); 

2nd chapter, Augustine’s Opinions on Peace 

(C.D. XIX. 11-17), comprising ‘The Urge to 

Peace,’ ‘ The Idea of Jax and ordo,’ ‘ The Peace 

of the Pious’; 3rd chapter, The Conclusion of 

the Nineteenth Book of the C.D. (XIX. 18-28); 

Second Part—Augustine and the Ancient Con- 

ception of Peace; 1st chapter, The Ancient 

Views of Peace in the Nineteenth Book of the 

C.D. ; 2nd chapter, The Greek Views on Peace, 

comprising ‘The Peace of the Universe and 

the Model of the Brutes,’ ‘The Peace of the 

Like-minded,’ ‘Stages in the Realization of 


Peace,’ ‘The Will to Peace’; 3rd chapter, 
The Adoption of the Ancient Views on Peace 
by Augustine. The appendixes are almost as 
long as the first half of the book, and deal with 
‘ Augustine and Varro,’ ‘ Late Roman Views on 
the State,’ ‘The Idea of Peace’ (eipnyn, pax, 
eipnyn and fax in Christian language), and 
‘The After-effects of the Ancient Conceptions 
of Peace.’ Very full indexes conclude the work. 
The classical student must not suppose from 
the title-page that this discussion a timely 
topic does not directly concern him. The 
author has proved, what has become evident to 
the reviewer from study of other parts of the 
De Civitate Dei, that there is a great deal more 
of Varro latent in it than is generally supposed. 
Augustine here depends very closely on ioe, 
and Varro on Antiochus of Ascalon. Further, 
the author gives a very minute study of the 
words eipyyy and fax throughout the whole of 
their history. It is enough to mention that he 
has had at his disposal the vast stores of the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae at Munich to show 
that his study of the word fax is the most 
comprehensive and thorough in priat. This 
whole work may be hailed with joy as a sign 
that the classical school of Berlin, under the 
able leadership of Professor Werner Jaeger, 
whose epoch-making work on Aristotle was 
introduced to the readers of the Classical Review 
a year or two ago, is doing first-rate work in 
the domain of classical literature, and will make 
all of us its debtors. Considerations of space 
do not permit the addition here of a few notes 
that the reviewer has made in the course of 
reading. A. SOUTER. 


Quaestiones rhythmicae imprimis ad Theodoreti 
Flistoriam Ecclesiasticam pertinentes. Scrip- 
sit WILHELMUS GOEBER. One vol. Pp. 
xii + Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. 4 Mks. 

o Pf. 

A critical edition of Theodoret’s Zcclesias- 

tical History, from the hands of Leo Parmentier, 

appeared in the Prussian series of ante-Nicene 

Fathers in 1911, and furnishes a solid basis for 

an investigation like the present. Dr. Goeber 

makes a careful study of the laws of rhythmical 
prose as observed by Theodoret, and his treatise 
is a welcome addition to the scanty literature on 
the rhythms of late Greek prose. He avails 
himself of the rules to decide sometimes, though 
not often, in favour of a different text from that 
chosen by Parmentier, and argues that the 
observation of the rules of the clausu/a is 
generally found in writers born outside Greece 
proper, that in fact it is of Antiochian origin. 

Altogether this is a very attractive piece of 

work, and it is to be hoped that someone will 

extend the investigation to the Graecarum 

Affectionum Curatio (ed. J. Raeder, Leipzig, 

1904). A. SOUTER. 


The Gothic Version of the Gospels: A Study v 
ts Style and Textual History. By G. W.S. 
FRIEDRICHSEN, M.A., D.Lit. One vol. 
Pp. 263. Oxford; University Press: Lon- 
don ; Humphrey Milford, 1926. 21s. 

THE first half of this learned and careful 

volume concerns the student of Gothic alone, 
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by Augustine. This work is a real contribution 


but the second half has real gw for all 
who are interested in the textual history of the 
Greek or Latin Gospels. It is now over a 
quarter of a century since Professor Burkitt 
proved that f (Codex Brixianus) is descended 
from the Latin side of a Gothic-Latin bilingual, 
a fact of considerable importance, seeing that 
Codex Brixianus represents, in the opinion of 
Hort, Wordsworth, and White, the type of text 
employed by Jerome as the basis of his revision. 
What is chiefly novel in this volume is the 
serious contention that the ‘ African’ Codex e 
(Codex Palatinus, now again at Trent) is also 
closely related to the Gothic. In this connexion 
those interested ought to consult two works 
from the pen of Professor H. J. Vogels, namely, 
Evangelium Palatinum (Minster t. W. 
and Die Vorlage des Vulgatatextes der Evan- 
gelien (Revue Bénédictine, 1926, pp. 123-138). 
Dr. Friedrichsen’s book is most heartily to be 
welcomed. A. SOUTER. 


A Reconstruction of the Old Latin Text or 
Texts of the Gospels used by Saint Augus- 
tine, with a Study of their Character. By 
C. H. MILNE, M.A. One vol. Pp. xxix+ 
177. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 
10s. 6d. 

SABATIER paid special attention to Augustine’s 

quotations from the Bible in his great work, 

which is still unsuperseded, though it is nearly 
two hundred years old. But since his day 
many of the works of Augustine have been 
better edited in the Vienna series, and neither 
of the two ‘African’ Latin biblical codices, 

k (Bobiensis) or ¢ (Palatinus) was known to 

Sabatier. Professor Burkitt long ago showed 

that Augustine, after about A.D. 400, habitually 

quotes the Vulgate Gospels, especially when he 
has a long extract to make. It is important, 
however, to get some idea of the character of 
the copy or copies of the Gospels he used 
before the Vulgate came into his hands. Mr. 

Milne sets before us in parallel columns all the 

non-Vulgate quotations in the first fifty of Augus- 

tine’s one hundred and eighteen surviving works, 
and opposite these gives the readings of & 

(Cyprian) and ¢. In his interesting introduc- 

tion he sheds light on various points connected 

with the quotations, and in a valuable appendix 
he shows that of all our Vulgate codices of the 

Gospels C (Codex Cavensis, of Spanish origin) 

comes nearest in text to the Vulgate copy used 


to learning. A. SOUTER. 


Byzantion: Revue internationale des Etudes 
byzantines. Pp. viiit755. Paris and Liége. 


1924. 
LIKE the other Byzantine periodicals, Byzantion 
consists of three parts, original articles (pp. 1 to 
580), reviews (pp. 581 to 648), and biblio- 
graphical (pp. 649 to 755). The field of Byzan- 
tine studies is so wide that there is room indeed 
for this new periodical, and with this first 
volume the editors, MM. Paul Graindor and 
Henri Grégoire, have made an excellent start. 
It is only possible here to call attention to a 
few out of the thirty articles which make up the 
first part of the volume. Kondakov’s article in 
French on Les costumes orientaux & la cour de 
Byzance, with numerous illustrations, throws 
light on these difficult questions. Andréadés 
writes with authority on Byzantine finance. 
Hagiography enables Bréhier to collect inter- 
esting information on rural life in the ninth 
century. Hesseling makes a contribution to- 
wards a better text of two medieval Greek 
poems: a most useful work, when we con- 
sider how bad many of the published texts of 
these poems are. Jeanselme and Oeconomos 
offer a French translation of the very difficult 
Prodromic poem, Zhe Satire against the Abbots. 
These and other good articles make this first 
volume indispensable, and will, we hope, ensure 
good support for Byzantion. In the third part 
there is a number of dudlletins régionaux ; it is 
interesting to see how important now are the 
contributions of the Bulgarian and Roumanian 
scholars to Byzantine learning. We hope to see 
many volumes as good as this first. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 


OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE following papers have been read : 

Oct. 29: ‘Recent Accessions to Early Boeo- 
tian Poetry,’ by Mr. J. U. Powell. 

Nov. 12: ‘ Alexander and Dionysus,’ by Mr. 
A. D. Nock. 

Nov. 26: ‘The Helladic Question,’ by Mr. 
E. J. Forsdyke. 

Dec. 3: ‘ Burnet’s Account of Socrates,’ by 
Mr. J. D. Mabbott. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
(1926.) 


LITERATURE.—Dec. 6. Sister M. Inviolata 
Barry, St. Augustine, The Orator. A Study 
of the Rhetorical Qualities of St. Augustine's 
Sermones ad Populum (Washington, D.C. 
1924]. G. Reynolds, Zhe Clausulae in the 
De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine [Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1924]. Sister M. Dolorosa Man- 
nix, Sancti Ambrosit Oratio de Obitu Theo- 


dosit (Washington. D.C. 1925] (H. C. Coffin). 
These dissertations are Volumes VI., VII. and 
VIII. of the Catholic University of America 
Patristic Studies: all are praised as careful 
and scholarly. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Dec. 13. Margaret E. J. Tay- 
lor, Greek Philosophy: an Introduction [In 
‘The World’s Manuals’: Oxford University 
Press, 1924] (W. S. Fox). Highly praised 
for independence, clarity, and sense of pro- 
portion. 
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RELIGION.—Nov. 29. F. Cumont, Die Mys- 
terien des Mithra (Leipzig: Teubner, 1923] 
(E. Riess). Long review of the third edition, 
revised with the aid of the author himself by 
K. Latte, of the German translation: the 
French original first appeared in 1899.— 
Dec. 6. Margaret B. O’Connor, Religion in 
the Plays of Sophocles [Menasha, Wisconsin : 
Banta, 1923] (W. C. Greene). A Chicago 
dissertation : a useful study, but containing 
little that is new: badly printed.—Dec. 13. 
M. P. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion : 
Translated from the Swedish by F. J. Fielden 
[Oxford University Press, 1925] (W. S. Fox). 
Highly praised for learning, caution, and 


sanity. 

[The issues of December 6 and 13 contain lists 
of articles on classical subjects in non- 
classical periodicals.] 


MUSEE BELGE. EEE. No. 4. Oct. 
1926. 


J. Hubaux, Ovidiana I, Ovide et Sappho. Car- 
copino not justified in using Plin. V.A. XXII. 
20 to support Cumont’s view that the Porta 
Maggiore Basilica belonged to a Neopytha- 
gorean sect. In Ovid Her. XV. several 
motives seem borrowed from Sappho: his 
sources for Phaon purely literary, not Pytha- 
gorean. Artist of bas-relief may have used 
Ovid. A. Roersch, Une lettre inconnue de 
Nicolas Clénard. Dedication to Columbus’ 
son of Livy I., Salamanca 1533: published 
by de Carvalho, Coimbra, 1926. N. Vulic, 
Les Celtes dans le Nord de la Péninsule bai- 
kanigue. Examines sources for 4th B.C., 
invasions of Mac. and Greece, and Roman 
wars with Scordisci. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
*.* Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Allen (T. W.) Greek Abbreviation in the 
Fifteenth Century. Pp. 11; 3 plates. (From 
the Proceedings of the British Academy.) 
London: Milford. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

Barone (M.) Studi sul significato fondamen- 
tale dell’ accusativo e sulla teoria localistica. 
Pp. 140. Rome: Befani, 1926. Paper, 20 lire. 

Bibliothek Warburg:  Vortrdge, 1923-1924. 
Herausgegeben von F.Saxl. Pp.277. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1926. Stiff paper, 12 R.-M. 

Boll(F.) Sternglaube und Sterndeutung. Die 
Geschichte und das Wesen der Astrologie. 
3. Aufl. herausg. v. W. Gundel. Pp. xii +205 ; 
illustrations. —. and Berlin: Teubner, 
1926. Paper, 11 R.-M. (bound, 13.60), 

Borucki (J.) Seneca philosophus quam habeat 
auctoritatem in aliorum scriptorum locis affe- 
rendis. Pp. 53. Borna-Leipzig: R. Noske, 
1926. Paper. 

Bury (R. G). Plato, with an English transla- 
tion. X. Laws. In 2 volumes. II.: Pp. 
582. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1926. Cloth, ros. net; leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Carnoy (A.) La Science du Mot. Traité de 
Sémantique. Pp. viit+426. Louvain: Edi- 
tions ‘ Universitas,’ 1927. Paper. 

Classical Philology. Vol. XXI., No. 4. Octo- 
ber, 1926. 

Declareuil (J.) Rome the Law-giver. Pp. 
xvi+ 400. (The History of Civilization.) 
London: Kegan Paul, 1927. Cloth, 16s. net. 

Deferrari (R. J.) St. Basil: The Letters. 
With an English translation. In 4 volumes. 


I.: Pp. lv+ 366. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1926. Cloth, fos. net ; 
leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


De Ruggiero (E.) Dizionario Epigrafico di 
Antichita Romane, Fasc. 140. Vol. IV., 
Fasc. 3. Interamna Nahars—lItalia. Pp. 
65-96. Rome: Soc. An. Editrice Sapientia, 
1926. Paper. 

Diehl (E.) Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae 
Veteres. Vol. II., fasc. 5. Pp. 321-400. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. Paper, 3.75 M. 

Fairclough (H.R.) Horace: Satires, Epistles, 
and Ars Poetica. With an English transla- 
tion. Pp. xxx+509. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1926. Cloth, ros. net ; 
leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

Ferrabino (A.) L’ impero ateniese. Pp. 470. 
Turin : Bocca, 1927. Paper, §8 lire. 

Foster (B. O.) Livy, with an English trans- 
lation. Vol. IV., Books VIII.-X. Pp. x+ 
571. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1926. Cloth, ros. net ; leather, 
12s, 6d. net. 

Freese (J. H.) Aristotle, with an English 
translation. The ‘Art’ of Rhetoric. Pp. 
xlvii+ 492. (Loeb Classical Library.) Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1926. Cloth, tos. net; 
leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

Godley (A.D.) Reliquiae. Edited by C.R. L. 
Fletcher. Vol. I., pp. xvii+ 352; Vol. IL, 
pp. 369. Oxford: University Press, 1926, 
Cloth, 18s. net. 

Groen (N.) Lexicon Anthimeum. Pp. 103. 
Amsterdam : H. J. Paris, 1926. Stiff paper. 

Grose (S. W.) Fitzwilliam Museum. Cata- 
logue of the McClean Collection of Greek 
Coins. Vol. II.: The Greek Mainland, the 
Aegaean Islands, Crete. Pp. 563; plates 
112-248. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 
1oss. net. 
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Herter (H.) De dis Atticis Priapi similibus. 
Pp. 64. Bonn: Scheur, 1926. Paper. 

Hewart of Bury (Lord). The Classics. Pp. 
33- Manchester: University Press, 1926. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Homo (L.) Primitive Italy and the Beginnings 
of Roman Imperialism. Pp. xv+371; 13 
maps and plans. (The History of Civiliza- 
tion.) London: Kegan Paul, 1927. Cloth, 
16s. net. 

Jones (H. S.) A Catalogue of the Ancient 
Sculptures preserved in the Municipal Col- 
lections of Rome. The Sculptures of the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori. By members of 
the British School at Rome. Edited by 
H. Stuart Jones. Pp. xxiii+407 ; 124 plates 
(a a separate volume). Oxford: Clarendon 

ress, 1926. Text, 31s. 6d.; plates, 84s. ; 
two vols. together, 100s. 

Juret (A. C.) Systéme de la Syntaxe latine. 
Pp. 428. (Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l’Université de Strasbourg. Fasc. 

-) Paris: ‘ Les Belles Lettres’ (London: 
Milford), 1926. Paper, tos. 6d. net. 

Kaerst (J.) Geschichte des Hellenismus. 2. 
Band. Das Wesen des Hellenismus. 2. Au- 
flage. Pp. xii+409. and Berlin: 
Teubner, 1926. Paper,18 M.; bound, 20 M. 

Ker (W.C.A.) Cicero, Philippics. With an 
English translation. Pp. xiit+656. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1926. Cloth, ros. net ; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

Kluge (E.) Optatianus Porfyrius, Carmina. 
Edidit E. K. Pp. xxxii+92. (Bibl. Scr. 
Graec. et Rom. Teubn.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1926. Paper, 3.20 M.; bound, 4 M. 

Knorringa (H.) Emporos. Data on trade 
and trader in Greek literature from Homer 
to Aristotle. Pp. 144. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1926. Paper. 

Lake (K.) Eusebius. The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. With an English translation. In 2 
volumes. I.: Pp. lvit+525. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann, 1926. Cloth, 
1os. net; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

Little (A. G.) Some Recently Discovered 
Franciscan Documents and their Relations 
to the Second Life by Celano and the Sfecu- 
lum Perfectionis. Pp. 32. (From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy.) London: 
Milford. Paper, 3s. net. 

Moseley (N.) Characters and Epithets. A 
study in Vergil’s Aeneid, Pp. 104+liv. New 
Haven : Yale University Press (London: 
Milford), 1926. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Nystrom (G.) Variatio sermonis hos Colu- 
mella. Pp. ix+116. (Doktorsavhandlingar 
i Latinsk Filologi vid Géteborgs Hégskola.) 
Goteborg : Eranos’ Forlag, 1926. Paper. 

Pais (E.) Histoire romaine. Tome I.: Des 
Origines 4 l’Achévement de la Conquéte (133 
avant J.-C.). Fasc. 1. Adapté d’aprés le 
manuscrit italien par J. Bayet. Pp. xxii+ 144. 
Paris ; Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1926. Paper, 12 fr. 50. 

Petrie (A.) An Introduction to Roman His- 
tory, Literature, and Antiquities. Pp. 126; 
London : Milford, 1926. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
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Philippart (H.) Les Thémes mythiques deg 
‘ Bacchantes.’ A propos del’ ‘ Enigme deg 
Bacchantes.’ Pp. 19+7. (Extraits de lg 
Revue de 0 Université de Bruxelles.) Brus- 
sels: M. Weissenbruch. Paper. 

Porzig (W.) Die attische Tragédie des Aischys 
los. Pp. 216. (Staat und Geist, Band IIL) 
Leipzig: E. Wiegandt, 1926. Paper. 

Rackham (H.) Aristotle. The Nicomacheag 
Ethics. With an English translation. Pp, 
xxvi+ 643. (Loeb Classical Library.) Lon« 
don: Heinemann, 1926. Cloth, ros. net; 
leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

Richardson (L. J. D.) Ta "Idd, being @ 
Herodotean account of the Indian Mutiny, 
Pp. 38. Oxford: Blackwell, 1926. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Sirius. Rundschau der gesamten Sternfor- 
schung. 11. Heft. November, 1926. 

Steele (R.) Opera hactenus inedita Rogert 
Baconi. Fasc. VII. Questiones supra une 
decimum Prime Philosophie Aristotelis (Metas 
physica XII.) primae et secundae. Nune 
primum edidit R. S. collaborante F. M, 
Delorme. Pp. xii+160. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926. Paper, ros. 6d. net. 

Svennung (j.) Palladii Rutilii Tauri Aemiliani 
liber quartus decimus de veterinaria medi- 
cina. Pp. xxviii+93. (Collectio Scriptorum 
Veterum Upsaliensis.) Géteborg: Eranos’ 
Forlag, 1926. Paper, 4.25 kr. 

Tabachovitz (D.) Sprachliche und Textkri- 
tische Studien zur Chronik des Theophaneg 
Confessor. Pp. viiit+72. Uppsala: Almqvist 
and Wiksell, 1926, Paper. 

Taubler. (E.) Tyche. Historische Studien, 
Pp. 240. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1926. Paper, 10 M.; bound, 12.50 M. 

The Journal of Roman Studies. Vol. XVI, 
Part I. 1926. 

The Years Work in Classical Studies, 1925 
1926. Edited by D. S. Robertson. Pp. 
x+131. Bristol : Arrowsmith, 1926. Paper, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Valley (G.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des 
Longus. Pp.viit110. Uppsala: Edv. Ber- 
ling, 1926. Paper. 

Van Westrheene(P.A.) Oedipus Rex. Muziek, 

Von Arnim (H.) Zur Entstehungsgeschichté 
der aristotelischen Politik. Pp. 130. Die 
drei aristotelischen Ethiken. Pp. 142. Arius 
Didymus’ Abriss der peripatetischen Ethik. 
Pp. 161. (Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Sph 
200/1, 202/2, 204/3.) Vienna and Leipzig: 
Holder - Pichler - Tempsky, 1924-6. Paper 


M. 3.30, 4.50, 5- 

Walston (Waldstein) (C.) Alcamenes and 
Establishment of the Classical Type in Greek 
Art. Pp. xx+254; 208 figures, 24 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1926. Bucke§ 
ram, 30s. net. 

Wifstrand (A.) Studien zur Griechischen An-§ 
thologie. Pp. 87. (Lunds Universitets Ars- 
skrift. N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 23, Nr. 3.) Lund: 
Gleerup (Leipzig: Harrassowitz), 1926 
Paper, 2 kr. 50 Gre. 

Zielinski (T.) The Religion of Ancient Greece, 
An outline. Translated by G. R. Noyes. 
Pp.x+235. London : Milford, 1926. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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